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Defends  the  Hippies 

As  an  Army  chaplain's  assistant  I  have  come  into  contact  with  many  forms 
and  styles  of  religion  and  religious  people.  THE  LINK  has  always  been  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  our  reading  material  here  at  the  Post  Chapel  on  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  due  mostly  to  its  easy  reading  and  attractive  presentation. 

As  with  any  religious  activity  one  great  danger  is  that  of  becoming  stuffy 
or  unrealistic.  But  I  couldn't  believe  my  eyes  when  I  saw  the  LINK  Calendar 
in  the  April  issue.  Your  comment  concerning  "all  the  twiddle-twaddle  of  empty- 
headed  hippies"  and  the  obvious  implications  of  irresponsibility  and  un- 
Americanism  were  completely  uncalled  for. 

I  offer  this  correction:  April  1.  All  fools'  day.  Dedicated  to  all  self-righteous, 
self-proclaimed  "christians"  who  are  too  pure  to  either  involve  themselves 
fully  in  life  with  both  the  good  and  the  evil;  or  tolerate,  accept,  or  at  least 
try  to  understand  the  many  facets  of  this  complicated  world. 

-Sp4  Kenneth  R.   Donovan,  US  51  619  112,  Hq.   Co.  USAG  (4006),  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Tex.  78234. 
(Editor's  Note:  We  were  thinking  of  those  whom  Sam  Levenson  defines  as  follows: 
"A  hippie  is  a  lost  sheep  trying  to  make  like  a  shepherd."  Thanks  for  your  letter.) 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  author  (right)  presents  a  portable  tape-recorder  to  Harold  and  Pat 
Davis,  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  who  live  with  the  Machiguenga  Indians 
in  Peru.  Second  from  left  is  the  author's  son,  Lanny,  who  accompanied  him 
on  the  400-mile  trip  from  the  Wycliffe  base  camp  to  the  village  in  a  Cessna 
plane  piloted  by  a  missionary -pilot.  The  author  paid  for  the  gasoline  for  the 
trip,  which  amounted  to  $180. 
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By  C.  Winn  Upchurch 


SINCE  1946  a  "war"  has  been 
going  on  deep  in  the  jungles  of 
Peru  between  Satan  and  a  group 
of  dedicated  faith  missionaries 
known  as  Wycliffe  Bible  Trans- 
lators. 

They  are  competing  for  the  lives 
of  an  estimated  100,000  primitive 
Indians  who  live  in  the  25,000 
square  miles  of  Peru's  "green  hell." 


Slowly,  but  surely,  the  servants 
of  God  are  wearing  down  the  enemy, 
bringing  hope  and  salvation  to  a  for- 
gotten people. 

There  are  70  of  these  Wyclif f es 
living  with  35  primitive  tribes  in 
the  Peruvian  jungles.  They  serve  in 
teams— husband- wife,  or  two  women, 
mostly  the  latter  since  two-thirds 
are  women. 


Threatened  by  constant  dangers,  70  missionaries  are  translating 
the  story  of  Christ  for  primitive  tribes  in  the  "green  heir  of  Peru 


The  dangers  they  daily  face  come 
in  many  forms.  Death  can  result 
from  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake 
or  from  the  suffocating  coils  of  a 
giant  reptile.  Wild  animals  and  un- 
friendly Indians  pose  unexpected 
dangers.  Horrible  diseases  unknown 
in  modern  urban  society  come  from 
the  most  innocent  source,  such  as 
the  bite  of  a  sandfly  which  brings 
leishmaniasis.  This  insidious  disease 
destroys  the  nose  and  throat  pas- 
sage, causing  death  by  starvation. 

The  man  who  gave  the  Wycliffe 
Bible  Translators  their  vision  is 
William  Cameron  Townsend,  who 
spent  more  than  40  years  with 
Indian  tribes  in   Latin  America. 

Townsend  and  missionary  Leonard 
Legters  waded  into  statistical  tomes 
on  illiteracy  and  were  astounded  to 
learn  that  almost  half  the  world's 
adult  population  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Even  more  astounding 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the 
world  some  3,000  separate  and 
distinct  languages,  more  than  2,000 
of  them  without  any  translation 
from  the  Bible. 

"That  will  be  our  goal,"  Town- 
send  said,  "Two  thousand  tongues 
to  go." 

Today,  Wycliffe  translators  are 
whittling  this  figure  down,  slowly 
but  surely,  in  Latin  America,  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  other 
areas  where  primitive  people  live, 
hounded  by  stone  age  superstitions. 
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HEN  the  Wycliffes  first  ven- 
tured into  the  jungles  of  Peru 


in  1946,  they  were  handicapped  by 
a  lack  of  transportation  and  com- 
munications. For  this  reason  they 
were  able  to  make  little  headway 
despite  their  heroic  efforts  and 
sacrifices. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the 
Indians  hidden  away  in  the  Amazon- 
ian wilderness  would  be  reached 
only  when  the  translators  had  the 
planes  and  radios  so  indispensable 
to  the  formidable    task. 

In  1946  when  the  Wycliffes 
launched  their  Jungle  Aviation  and 
Radio  Service  (JAARS)  they  had 
one  single-engine  plane.  Today, 
at  their  supply  base  known  as 
Yarinacocha,  near  the  Peruvian 
village  of  Pucallpa,  they  have  eight 
planes,  including  two  giant  PBY 
flying  boats. 

Cut  off  by  the  towering  Andes 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  its 
source  of  supply,  the  Wycliffes  built 
Yarinacocha  on  the  shores  of  a  lake, 
a  few  miles  from  the  Ucayali  River. 

This  is  their  center  of  supply  and 
maintenance  from  which  they  are 
able  to  reach  the  remote  Indian 
tribes  in  the  vast  jungle. 

At  this  unusual  settlement  live 
some  150  U.S.  and  Canadian  Wy- 
cliffes and  their  children.  It  is  the 
base's  job  to  keep  a  lifeline  for  the 
70  linguists  living  with  the  tribes. 

This  sunny  peace  and  tranquillity 
belie  the  active  purpose  in 
Yarinacocha.  This  calm,  orderly 
community  is  both  a  starting  place 
and  a  goal,  a  place  of  arrivals  and 
departures. 


Deep  in  the  jungle  the  Wycliffe  missionaries  and  trained  Indian  instructors 
teach  the  Machiguenga  children  how  to  meet  the  civilization  which  is  creeping 
into  the  jungles  of  Peru.  In  the  front  row  a  small  child  is  hiding  from  the  camera. 


Here  come  the  youthful  mission- 
ary-linguists flying  over  the  snow- 
capped Andes  en  route  to  their  first 
assignment  in  the  jungle. 

Here,  too,  come  the  tribes  people, 
by  balsa  raft  down  the  Ucayali, 
by  dugout,  by  plane  and  on  foot 
to  attend  the  Bilingual  Teacher 
Training  Course  operated  by  the 
Peruvian  government  with  the  Wy- 
clif fes'  Summer  Institute  of  Linguists. 

On  graduation  the  Indians  return 
to  their  people  to  teach  them  the 
three  R's,  plus  the  fourth  R  of 
Righteousness. 

To  Yarinacocha  come  the  trucks 
from  Lima,  over  one  of  the  world's 
most  tortuous  roads,  traversing 
Andean  passes  more  than  16,000 
feet  high,  laden  with  supplies  to 
maintain  the  Wycliffes  in  the  field. 


The  supply  problem  is  enormous. 
The  logistics  operation  at  Yarina- 
cocha has  been  equated  with  the 
mounting  of  30  major  jungle  ex- 
peditions a  year  and  maintaining 
each  for  six  to  eight  months  at  a 
time.  More  than  60,000  gallons  of 
aviation  fuel  is  trucked  in  each 
year,  most  of  it  donated  by  the 
Peruvian  government. 

PERU,  under  the  able  adminis- 
tration of  President  Fernando 
Belaunde  Terry,  is  building  roads 
into  its  eastern  jungle.  As  civiliza- 
tion pushes  into  the  jungles  the 
Indians  face  the  choices  of  retreat- 
ing deeper  into  the  wilds  or  learning 
to  live  with  the  colonists. 

The  Wycliffes,  besides  translating 
the  tribes'  languages  for  conversion 


Two  PBY's  and  eight  Cessna  planes  are  housed  in  the  hangars  at  Yarinacocha 
from  which  the  Wycliffe  translators  fly  in  and  out  of  the  jungle.  One  of  the 
PBY's  was  given  to  them  by  the  Mexican  government  in  appreciation  for 
their  work  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  other  flying  boat  was  given  to  them 
by  a  wealthy  supporter  who  lives  in  Orlando,  Fla. 


into  the  New  Testament,  are  pre- 
paring the  primitive  jungle  dwellers 
to  cope  with  the  civilization  that 
is  bearing  down  on  them. 

They  have  established  little 
schools  in  the  jungle  where  the 
Indians  are  taught  Spanish  writing 
and  reading  and  arithmetic.  The 
Indians  are  learning  how  to  farm, 
raise  cattle,  graft  fruit  trees  and 
other  essentials  that  will  enable 
them  to  trade  with  the  colonists 
when  they  move  in. 

Cattle  is  flown  to  the  tribes  by 
the  big  PBY's  piloted  by  missionary- 
pilots  who,  like  fellow  Wycliffes, 
are  faith  missionaries.  This  means 
they  get  their  financial  support 
through  faith  in  benefactors  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  con- 
tacted  through    their    lectures    on 


their  once-in-five  years  furlough 
home. 

Because  of  furloughs  some  50 
linguists  will  be  in  the  field  at  any 
one  time,  all  dependent  on  Yarina- 
cocha for  supplies  and  help  in  an 
emergency.  This  means  that  up  to 
25  jungle  stations  may  be  in  radio 
contact  daily  with  the  base,  depend- 
ing on  this  important  lifeline  for 
their  survival. 

To  the  linguist  in  the  jungles, 
Yarinacocha  is  a  second  home,  a 
place  to  which  he  returns  for  three 
to  six  months  of  concentrated  work 
a  year,  pouring  over  the  transcrip- 
tions and  notes  he  has  made  of  his 
tribe's  strange  language.  Bringing 
his  Indian  language  informant  with 
him,  he  can  make  faster,  more  effec- 
tive language  progress  here  than  if 
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he  continues  his  work  in  the  field. 

There  is  opportunity  too,  for  re- 
laxing fellowship  and  talk  with 
other  English-speaking  families. 
Here  is  the  modern  little  clinic 
where  many  of  the  translators' 
babies  were  born. 

In  charge  of  the  medical  work  is 
Wycliffe  Dr.  Ralph  Eichenberger 
who  daily  combats  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  malaria,  measles  or  any 
of  a  number  of  diseases  rarely  seen 
outside  the  jungles. 

On  his  frequent  trips  into  the 
wilderness  to  establish  health 
among  the  tribes,  Dr.  Eichenberger 
may  find  pernicious  intestinal  para- 
sites plaguing  a  tribe,  or  a  measles 
epidemic. 

Dr.  Eichenberger  encounters 
more  and  more  the  look  of  trust 
in  the  eyes  of  the  savage  faces.  It 
is  a  trust  in  response  to  loving 
concern  and  the  efficiency  of  mod- 
ern medicine  which  the  doctor  and 
the  linguists  have  labored  to  foster. 

The  medical  needs  in  the  jungles 
of  Peru  are  immense. 

DR.  EICHENBERGER  is  re- 
sponsible for  20  clinics  in  a 
jungle  area  spread  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  square  miles,  thinly 
populated  by  100,000  Indians,  many 
of  whom  are  still  in  the  stone  age. 

When  he  goes  on  an  emergency 
call  to  the  clinics  he  is  limited  to 
such  equipment  he  can  carry  aboard 
a  plane,  dugout,  or  balsa  raft.  He 
serves  not  only  as  medical  doctor, 
but  as  dentist  too. 

For  dental  work  he  uses  a  portable 
foot  pedal  drill  for  filling  cavities. 
He   also    does   his    own    laboratory 


work  and  acts  as  researcher,  teacher, 
and  active  salesman  of  public  health. 

To  the  tribespeople  medical  service 
is  convincing  proof  that  the  Wy- 
cliffes  love  them  and  are  concerned 
for  their  welfare. 

"We  never  lack  for  an  audience," 
Dr.  Eichenberger  said  of  his  Indians. 
"Children  impressed  by  and  remem- 
bering what  they  see,  will  live 
healthier,  longer  lives,  freer  from 
fear  and  disease  than  their  parents. 

"The  treatment  and  hygiene  dem- 
onstrations make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  them  to  get  their  drinking 
water  upstream  from  the  places 
where  ducks  swim  and  people  bathe, 
to  take  anti-malaria  shots,  to  build 
latrines  and  to  eat  the  proper  food." 

The  Indians  themselves  have 
begun  to  realize  the  importance  of 
hygiene  and  many  ask  the  doctor, 
"What  can  we  do  to  keep  our  babies 
from  dying  of  dysentery?" 

Dr.  Eichenberger  finds  the  micro- 
scope invaluable  in  teaching  the 
Indians  to  boil  their  drinking  water 
to  prevent  dysentery. 

He  shows  them  the  dysentery 
"bugs"  swimming  around  in  un- 
boiled water,  then  their  absence 
when  the  water  is  boiled. 

Some  of  the  adventures  of  these 
dedicated  servants  of  God  would 
make  best-sellers  in  the  true  adven- 
ture field. 

Once  two  women  were  going  up 
river  in  a  dugout  when  they  stopped 
to  visit  an  Indian  village. 

One  of  the  women  went  ashore 
while  her  companion  remained  in 
the  dugout. 

Suddenly  screams  rang  out  in  the 
jungle  stillness. 


A  huge  anaconda,  a  water  reptile 
that  reaches  25  feet  in  length,  had 
fashioned  its  fangs  into  the  right 
arm  of  the  woman  in  the  dugout  and 
was  trying  to  draw  her  into  the 
river. 

The  Indians  rushed  down  to  the 
water  edge  and  managed  to  beat 
off  the  giant  snake  before  it  could 
pull  its  victim  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 

The  victim  of  this  terrifying  ex- 
perience is  still  at  Yarinacocha,  a 
jagged  scar  on  her  arm  reminding 
her  of  the  nightmare. 

AIM  OF  the  Wycliffes  is  not  to 
"take  the  Indian  from  the 
jungle,  but  instead,  to  take  the 
jungle  from  the  Indian." 

Their  goal  is  to  give  the  simple 
children  of  nature,  long  exploited 
by  greedy  white  traders,  a  better 
life,  spiritually,  mentally,  and  physi- 
cally. 

Three-fourths  of  the  35  tribes 
which  the  Wycliffes  have  entered 
in  Peru  now  have  some  portions  of 
the  Bible  translated  into  their  own 
written  language.  This  varies  from 
selected  salvation  verses  to  the 
entire  New  Testament  which  has 
been  published  in  the  Piro  language. 

The  book  of  Mark  has  been  pub- 
lished in   the   Amuesha,    Cashibo, 


Machiguenga,  Shapra,  and  Shipibo 
tongues.  Acts  has  been  translated 
into  Shipibo  and  Cashibo.  The 
Shipibos,  who  live  near  Yarinacocha, 
also  have  John,  Romans,  Ephesians, 
1  John,  and  Revelation  in  their 
language. 

"I  want  to  hear  the  Word  and 
tell  it..." 

These  words  of  Little  Peter,  a 
young  Machiguenga  boy,  answered 
a  Wycliffe's  question:  "What  do 
you  want  to  be  when  you  grow  up?" 

It  was  an  unusual  question,  for 
what  choice  does  any  Indian  have 
but  to  live  like  his  father,  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  Little  Peter's 
answer  was  even  more  unusual  for 
his  people  who  live  400  miles  south 
of  Yarinacocha  are  out  of  the  stone 
age  only  in  the  past  eight  years. 

Since  Christ's  redeeming  love  has 
been  made  known  to  the  Indians  of 
Peru  through  the  translated  Scrip- 
ture, many  young  men  like  Little 
Peter  have  this  one  desire  in  life: 
They  "want  to  hear  the  Word  and 
tell  it." 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  in- 
digenous evangelism  of  the  Wyclif fe 
Bible  Translators? 

The  Word  of  God  with  its  own 
compelling  message  to  "Go  and 
Tell." 


FROM  SUCH  A  SEED 

A  little  faith  is  all  you  need, 
At  least  to  make  a  start — 
For  it  will  grow  from  such  a  seed 
And  blossom  in  your  heart. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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Wow  ciAy  ^aitk  Was  Wetyed  eiAe 

in  tde  cAWita/uj 


WHEN  I  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  I  figured  that  I  could  leave 
the  Lord  at  home  and  I  didn't  need  him  at  all.  But  I  was  wrong 
and  I  had  to  depend  on  the  Master  who  answered  my  problems  when 
I  prayed. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  has  worked  for  me  and  I  believe  it  will  work 
for  other  Christians  in  the  service.  Five  minutes  of  prayer  early 
every  morning  and  at  least  ten  minutes  in  the  Lord's  Word.  The 
same  procedure  late  in  the  evening.  Because  the  Lord  will  meet  you 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening.  (See  Proverbs  8:17.) 

And  if  opportunity  strikes,  you  will  be  able  to  witness  to  someone 
effectively.  Remember  the  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  not  return  void 
(Isaiah  55:10,  11). 

Faith  is  stepping  out  to  do  something  for  the  Lord. 

-Jerry  Crump,  Division  S-3,  USS  Yorktown  (CVS-10).  FPO 
San  Francisco  96601 

SINCE  I  have  been  a  military  dependent  almost  all  of  my  life 
what  my  faith  means  to  me  and  how  it  has  helped  me  is  very 
clear;  for,  of  course,  I  didn't  always  have  it.  For  a  great  many  years 
my  faith  was  of  the  "I  think,  I  hope"  caliber  with  frequent  dips  to  the 
defeated,  despairing  level  of  no  faith  at  all.  It  seemed  like  a  great 
battle  between  my  mind's  questions  and  my  heart's  desire. 

Education  provided  no  answer;  but  God  did  in  my  coming  to 
know  Christ  personally.  Now  I  can  say  with  certainty  "Jesus  Christ 
is  my  Savior,  my  Lord."  And  this  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

When  orders  come,  I  know  my  Lord  goes  before  his  own  and  leads. 
Nothing  I  face  must  I  face  alone,  including  family  separations  and 
the  innumerable  frustrations  of  constantly  adjusting  to  military 
circumstances. . . .  Living  in  Christ  is  joy  and  victory. 

— CorineK.  Wood,  4719A  Hemlock  Ave.,  Mountain  Home  AFB, 
Idaho 
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By  Irma  Hegel 


MARILYN  Barry  chewed  the 
end  of  her  ball  point,  scowl- 
ing down  at  the  paper  before  her. 
At  last  she  raised  her  head  of  brown 
curls,  and  her  brown  eyes  looked 
questioningly  at  her  husband  en- 
grossed in  his  trade  journal.  "Nate, 
should  we  invite  your  father  to  come 
for  Thanksgiving?" 
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Nathan's  journal  went  down.  His 
grey  eyes  regarded  her  in  shocked 
surprise.  "Of  course,"  he  retorted. 
"Why  ask?" 

Marilyn's  dark  eyes  brimmed 
with  sudden  tears.  "Dad  Barry  is 
slowly  dying,  Nate.  We  both  know 
that.  How's  Dad  going  to  feel  at 
a  family  dinner  when  he  can't  eat? 


Marilyn  had  always  found  it  easy  to  be  thankful  for  the  good  things, 
but  now  she  was  faced  with  a  sense  of  tragic  loss 


How  is  he  going  to  take  the  cold 
trip  past  frozen  fields  and  bare 
trees?" 

"Stop  it,"  Nate  commanded. 
"We  believe  Jesus'  promise  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  so  does  Dad.  In- 
vite him  now  when  you  invite  the 
others." 

Marilyn  returned  to  her  invita- 
tions. She  had  never  faced  death 
in  her  own  family.  The  Forsythes 
were  a  remarkably  healthy  clan. 
Up  to  now,  the  widower,  Keziah 
Barry  had  been  healthy,  too,  man- 
aging his  small  nursery  in  the 
northern  part  of  their  state,  visiting 
them  occasionally.  Such  happy  times 
they  had  together.  Heartbreaking 
to  think  that  Dad  with  his  growing 
malignancy  would  be  snatched  from 
them  in  a  few  months! 

"I'll  be  happy  to  be  at  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  you, 
Nate,  and  the  family,"  Dad  Barry 
wrote  a  few  days  later.  "Dorothy 
and  Walter  have  promised  to  pick 
me  up  and  take  me  along  with 
them." 

Marilyn  promptly  planned  a  spe- 
cial broth  and  gelatin.  Such  a  menu 
would  be  easy  enough  to  slip  on 
Dad's  place  in  lieu  of  the  heartier 
meal  the  others  would  be  eating. 
Other  things  would  be  more  dif- 
ficult—how to  keep  the  children 
from  bothering  him,  and  making 
sure  no  word  of  illness  or  death  was 
spoken.  She  could  instruct  Nate  to 
take  over  Dad's  usual  prayer. 


THANKSGIVING  Day  dawned 
grey  with  an  overcast  sky  and 
a  hint  of  snow.  Marilyn  turned  the 
thermostat  higher  and  lit  the  log 
in  the  grate.  From  the  kitchen 
drifted  the  savory  fragrance  of 
roasting  turkey,  and  spicy  pumpkin 
pies. 

June  and  Langford  arrived  first 
with  their  three  children;  Mom  and 
Dad  Forsythe  came  next  bringing 
Uncle  Clive  and  Aunt  Ann.  Their 
living  room  was  already  crowded 
when  Dorothy  and  Walter's  long 
car  pulled  up  behind  the  other  cars 
in  the  driveway.  Marilyn  flung  a 
sweater  about  her  shoulders  and 
darted  out  to  meet  Nate's  sister 
and  college  professor  brother-in- 
law.  "We've  brought  Dad,"  said 
Walter,  helping  the  older  man  from 
the  car. 

"What  a  glorious  trip  it  was!" 
Dad  Barry  stood  beside  her,  so 
much  thinner  than  when  Marilyn 
had  seen  him  last.  His  topcoat  hung 
loosely  on  his  gaunt  frame.  His 
weather-browned  face  was  thin  but 
the  gentle  eyes  were  the  same. 

"I  have  the  bedroom  prepared 
if  you  want  to  lie  down,"  Marilyn 
said. 

"But  I'm  not  at  all  tired.  We're 
on  a  continuing  journey,  my  dear 
child,  only  the  same  loving  Pilot 
remains  with  us."  He  swung  a  thin 
arm  about  her  shoulders  and  leaned 
heavily  upon  her  as  they  walked 
toward  the  house. 
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In  the  living  room,  the  children 
rushed  at  Gramps.  "What  are  we 
going  to  do?  Have  you  got  any  new 
games?" 

"Leave  your  grandfather  alone," 
Marilyn  scolded. 

Dad  Barry  was  rumpling  the 
brown,  blond,  and  black  heads  clus- 
tered about  him.  "Just  let  me  get 
my  coat  off,  youngsters,  and  we'll 
have  a  story." 

Marilyn  looked  appealingly  at 
June  and  Nate.  They  were  smiling, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  the  strain 
this  trip  must  have  been  for  Dad. 
Marilyn  stalked  angrily  to  the 
kitchen  to  baste  the  turkey.  Un- 
thinking selfish  family,  she  thought. 
Whatever  gratitude  she'd  felt  for 
today  was  disappearing  fast. 

At  the   table,    Dad    waved    the 


carefully-tutored  Nate  away.  "I'll 
pray,"  he  announced  and  bowed  his 
white  head.  "For  this  happy  year, 
and  all  the  years  remaining,  we 
thank  you,  Father.  Help  us  to  carry 
on  in  helping  and  establishing  Your 
kingdom.  Keep  our  heads  up  and 
our  eyes  aglow.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen.' ' 

It  was  not  the  prayer  Marilyn 
had  expected  from  a  dying  man. 
How  could  the  year  have  been 
happy  with  that  terrible  pronounce- 
ment of  death  from  the  doctor? 
How  could  they  ever  be  happy  with- 
out Dad? 

Pitiful  to  watch  Dad  sip  only 
half  of  the  broth  and  nibble  at  the 
gelatin  while  the  others  stuffed 
themselves  as  always.  All  the  while 
Dad  was  joking  and  laughing  with 
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the  children,  the  gayest  of  all  the 
guests. 

After  pie  and  coffee,  while  every- 
one lingered  at  the  table  to  talk, 
Marilyn  rushed  to  the  kitchen  and 
stood  by  the  window.  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  She 
pressed  a  handerchief  to  her  mouth. 

DAD  Barry  came  suddenly  up 
behind  her.  "Tears?"  he  ques- 
tioned. "Come,  let's  you  and  I  take 
a  turn  around  your  garden." 

"Oh,  no,  Dad.  It's  cold  and 
empty  out  there,  and  dark.  I  can't 
ever  be  grateful  for  the  dark." 

"Why  not?"  Dad  took  Nate's 
jacket  from  the  peg  behind  the 
kitchen  door  and  tucked  it  warmly 
about  her.  "I  want  to  see  that 
apple  tree  I  planted  when  you  and 
Nate  were  first  married." 

"The  tree  is  bare."  Dead  was 
what  she  wanted  to  say  and  choked 
back  the  dreadful  word  in  time. 

They  walked  out  from  the  warm, 
lighted  kitchen  to  the  cold  outdoors. 
Dry  frozen  grass  was  chill  beneath 
their  feet.  Beds  that  had  been  gay 
with  colored  flowers  all  summer 
were  piled  high  with  leaves  like 
graves.  The  apple  tree  Dad  had 
planted  for  them  stood  skeleton- 
like in  the  darkness. 

Dad  drew  her  toward  the  tree  and 
they  stood  beneath  it.  "Look  up," 
he  urged  her.  "Through  those  bare 
branches  you   can   see    what    was 


hidden  by  the  leaves  till  now  — the 
stars  of  heaven." 

Marilyn  peered  up  and  saw  the 
stars,  larger  than  they  had  ever 
looked  before.  In  the  black  expanse 
of  sky  they  twinkled  like  exquisite 
jewels.  She  remembered  a  verse 
from  Keats  and  quoted  softly, 
"Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast 
as  thou  art. . ." 

Dad  Barry  chuckled.  "Steadfast 
we  humans  may  not  always  be.  We 
doubt,  we  fear,  we  panic  on  oc- 
casion. Grateful  we  can  and  must 
be.  In  everything  give  thanks  —  for 
what  we  understand,  and  for  what 
we  do  not  understand— everything, 
Marilyn." 

That  was  true  faith  in  God, 
Marilyn  thought,  not  her  own  sen- 
timental variety  that  withered  like 
the  leaves  and  flowers  in  autumn. 
We're  on  a  continuing  journey,  only 
the  same  loving  Pilot  remains  with  us. 
Dad  was  giving  to  her  as  he  had 
given  to  those  others  in  the  house, 
because  he  was  first  thankful. 

The  kitchen  door  opened  in  a 
square  of  light.  "Marilyn  — Dad!" 
Nate  called.  "What  are  you  doing 
out  there?  Is  anything  wrong?" 

"Everything's  right,"  Marilyn 
called  back.  "Come  out  and  see 
what  Dad's  been  showing  me 
through  the  bare  branches  of  our 
apple  tree.  It's  one  more  thank- 
you-God  for  a  truly  thankful  day." 


QUOTES:  An  optimist  is  one  who  when  finding  himself  in  hot  water  decides 
that  it  is  time  to  take  a  bath  anyway. — Wilfred  Beaver. 

It  is  said  that  "a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted,"  but  how  did  they  get 
together  in  the  first  place? — Jack  Herbert. 
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Put  Your  House  in  Order 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


THREE  American  soldiers  in 
Europe  were  enjoying  a  Christ- 
mas vacation  at  Berchtesgaden, 
Germany.  While  taking  a  lunch 
"break"  (a  word  very  appropriate 
for  new  skiers!)  from  skiing  lessons, 
they  decided  to  pass  a  few  minutes 
by  writing  on  a  scrap  of  paper  a 
three-letter  word  representing 
"man's  basic  need." 

The  first  wrote  "sex,"  by  which 
he  did  not  mean  to  be  bizarre,  but 
Freudian.  His  emphasis  was  largely 
on  pleasure.  The  second  decided 
on  "eat,"  a  rather  obvious  choice 
for  any  young  man.  The  third,  a 
Christian,  at  once  wrote  "God." 

Perhaps  the  first  two  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  three-letter 
words  as  representing  their  "philos- 
ophies of  life."  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  first  thoughts  of  all 
three  in  such  a  situation.  They  were 
typical  of  many  young  men. 

In  these  days  it  would  be  well  for 
us  to  take  candid  camera  shots  of 
ourselves.  What  do  we  desire  in  life? 
Are  we  often  unsettled,  disturbed, 
unhappy,  ill-at-ease  because  we  are 


unwilling  to  face  ourselves?  Do  we 
inwardly  know  that  we're  not  will- 
ing to  discipline  ourselves  and  thus 
get  the  least  out  of  life  when  we 
might  have  the  most? 

Discipline  is  not  the  most  favored 
word  in  our  world.  We  talk  of  free- 
dom. We  delight  in  self-expression. 
We  believe  self  should  be  freed  from 
inhibitions.  Yes— but  all  this,  too, 
has  discipline  as  a  lowest  common 
denominator.  And  what  is  more, 
discipline  is  the  Christian  way. 

Necessity  of  Discipline 

Ironically  enough,  many  of  the 
very  people  who  readily  admit  the 
necessity  of  discipline  in  science, 
art,  drama,  education,  object  to  it 
in  personal  living.  Discipline  is 
training.  We  are  prone  to  think  of 
discipline  as  punishment  for  past 
faults,  especially  when  the  discipline 
is  laid  on  us  by  another.  But  train- 
ing is  the  important  purpose  of  all 
discipline.  It  is  particularly  so  for 
Christians,  that  we  shall  not  con- 
tinue to  sin  and  to  fail.  All  discipline 
hurts;  if  it  does  not,  it  is  not  doing 


Dr.  Veh  is  editor  of  Builders,  Evangelical   United  Brethren  magazine 
for  young  people ,  Dayton,  Ohio  45322 
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the  work  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Self-discipline  is  both  positive 
and  negative.  We  discipline  our- 
selves both  by  doing  and  by  not 
doing.  In  positive  self-discipline  we 
set  ourselves  certain  rules  to  follow 
and  certain  acts  to  perform.  If  I 
take  time  each  day  to  say  a  prayer 
for  peace,  regardless  of  how  many 
other  things  I  want  to  do  or  how 
short  my  time,  I  have  learned  just 
so  much  self-control.  And  I  have 
contributed  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  by  joining  my  purpose  to 
God's  purpose. 

Negative  self-discipline  is  denying 
ourselves.  Sometimes  we  deny  our- 
selves those  things  which  are  in 
themselves  harmful  to  us  or  to 
another.  The  chap  who  eats  too 
much  has  need  for  self-discipline 
for  the  sake  of  his  health.  The  man 
who  has  strong  sex  drives  must  con- 
trol them  to  have  physical  vigor 
for  pursuing    a    successful    career. 

Christ  wants  us  to  be  our  best 
self.  As  he  must  have  pleased  his 
Heavenly  Father  when  he  "grew 
in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man,"  so  we 
please  Christ  when  we  fulfill  our 
own  best  possibilities.  To  be  our 
best  self  we  must  think  of  being 
our  best  physically,  mentally,  and 
spiritually,  and  then  of  giving 
ourselves. 

Rules  of  Life 

The  first  step  of  self-discipline  is 
to  formulate  "Rules  of  Life"  and 
to  keep  them.  Your  Rules  of  Life 
must  be  made  especially  for  you, 
so  that  they  will  fit  into  your  duties 
and  activities.  Often  one  needs  help 


in  forming  such  rules.  Sometimes  a 
person,  out  of  enthusiasm,  makes 
his  Rules  too  difficult,  or  not  at  all 
practical,  and  then  becomes  dis- 
couraged because  he  cannot  keep 
them.  It  is  better  to  begin  with  a 
few  simple  rules  and  to  add  to  them 
from  time  to  time. 

Another  form  of  self-discipline 
that  is  of  great  value  is  doing 
things  you  do  not  like  to  do.  Self- 
discipline  also  requires  the  avoid- 
ance of  every  temptation  or  oc- 
casion of  sin.  If  you  know  you  are 
given  to  gossip,  practice  good  will 
and  charitableness.  If  you  know 
you  are  given  to  pride,  find  acts 
of  humility  to  do.  If  you  have  a 
quick  temper,  or  are  often  irritable, 
perform  acts  of  gentleness  and 
patience,  especially  toward  those 
who  irritate  you.  This  is,  for  most 
people,  the  most  difficult  form  of 
self -discipline.  And  the  most  needed. 
It  can  be  practiced  only  with  the 
help  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Discipline  yourself  to  be  your 
best  self.  And  you  have  a  strong 
helper— your  heavenly  Father.  He 
created  you,  different  from  every 
other  creature  he  ever  made.  He 
knows  what  vast  possibilities  you 
have.  Work  with  him  to  discover 
them. 

The  highest  development  of  per- 
sonality is  always  obtained  with  a 
great  price.  Our  Master  said,  "If 
any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me. . .  .These  things 
I  have  spoken  to  you,  that  my  joy 
may  be  in  you,  and  that  your  joy 
may  be  full"  (Matthew  16:24;  John 
15:11).  ■■ 
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Inside  the  Fort,  the  Pilgrims  built  a  meeting-place  where  every  Sunday  they 
gathered  to  thank  God  for  the  blessings  of  the  week,  and  to  pray  for  guidance 
in  the  week  ahead. 


M  Sustained  Them! 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


WILLIAM  Bradford  paused  in 
his  Sunday  afternoon  stroll  to 
study  some  odd  prints  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  Leyden  bookshop.  The 
dramatic  drawings  were  in  a  just- 
published  book  on  voyages  and  were 
about  the  Indian  savages  of  Florida 
and  Virginia.  The  scanty  garments 
and  customs  produced  a  frown.  It 
was   incredible   that   in   the    early 
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sixteen-hundreds  such  people    still 
existed! 

As  Bradford  continued  toward 
his  home,  stepping  quickly  over  the 
brick-paved  streets,  an  idea  began 
to  germinate  in  his  mind.  Perhaps, 
he  mused,  it  would  be  good  for  the 
entire  congregation  to  flee  from 
Holland  to  Virginia,  and  set  up  a 
colony  — a  colony   in   which    there 


Some  of  the  incredible  difficulties  faced  by  the  early  colonists 


would  be  complete  religious  free- 
dom. A  few  of  the  Saints  in  Leyden 
had  read  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  excit- 
ing book,  Discoveries  of  Guiana. 
This  account  of  his  expedition  in 
1595  had  excited  some.  But  America 
was  a  long,  long  way  off.  Only  a 
handful  of  Europeans  had  ever  been 
there. 

Nevertheless,  beginning  a  new  life 
in  a  new  world  and  reaching  those 
savages  with  the  gospel  would  be  a 
marvelous  project.  His  pulse  quick- 
ened as  he  considered  the  possi- 
bilities. During  the  following  weeks 
the  idea  of  crossing  the  Atlantic 
grew  and  flowered  in  his  mind.  But 
while  he  shared  his  dreams  with 
others,  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles presented  themselves. 

"How  would  we  pay  our  pas- 
sage?" asked  one.  And  this  was  a 
good  question,  for  while  there  were 
some  well-to-do  members  in  the  con- 
gregation, most  of  them  were  poor. 

"Is  it  right  that  we  deprive  our 
children  of  an  education  in  a  civi- 
lized country?"  inquired  another. 
"And  what  about  religious  free- 
dom? Will  we  really  have  it— 
always?"  demanded  the  majority. 

Bradford  carefully  considered 
these  difficulties  as  he  labored  at 
his  trade  of  making  corduroy.  But 
problems  never  stopped  him.  He 
thrived  on  hardships,  doing  that 
which  was  not  popular.  From  child- 
hood he'd  delighted  in  attempting 
the  impossible. 


WILLIAM  Bradford  was  born 
at  Austerfield,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  spring  of  1590.  He  was  the  third 
child  and  only  son  of  an  aristo- 
cratic farmer  and  the  daughter  of 
the  village  shopkeeper.  By  the  time 
he  was  twelve  he  had  discovered 
the  Geneva  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  was  completely  fascinated! 
Soon,  he  was  so  moved  by  the 
Word  he  joined  a  prayer  and  dis- 
cussion group  which  met  in  the 
home  of  William  Brewster,  the  post- 
master at  Scrooby. 

English  Christianity  was  in  a 
turmoil.  Henry  VIII  had  broken 
with  the  Pope,  established  the  Church 
of  England,  and  made  reforms. 
Among  these  was  a  rule  that  every 
church  had  to  have  an  English 
Bible.  But  when  Henry  VIII's 
daughter,  Queen  Mary,  came  to  the 
throne  in  1553  she  attempted  to 
restore  England  to  Rome.  In  the 
process  she  ordered  the  deaths  of 
over  three  hundred  people,  thus 
earning  the  title,  "Bloody  Mary." 
At  Mary's  death,  her  sister  Queen 
Elizabeth  came  to  power.  Good 
Queen  Bess  was  a  Protestant,  and 
she  immediately  set  about  making 
Protestantism  the  official  faith.  But 
Elizabeth  also  had  a  gallows,  and 
like  the  others  she  had  many  put 
to  death.  These  persecutions  sent 
many  people  to  the  Scriptures  to 
learn  why  all  this  disorder  had  crept 
in.  Their  general  conclusion  was 
that  the  church  should  be  restored 
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"to  its  primitive  order,  libertie,  & 
bewtie." 

Among  those  who  taught  such 
"radical  things"  was  Reverend 
Robert  Browne.  And  he  paid  for  his 
new  thoughts  by  going  to  jail,  and 
finally  escaping  to  Holland  where 
he  wrote  books  on  the  subject  and 
had  them  smuggled  back  to  Eng- 
land. Browne  did  not  believe  the 
whole  church  in  England  could  be 
reformed  at  once.  He  taught  that 
the  spiritual  people  should  "forsake 
&  denie  all  ungodliness  and  wicked 
fellowship,  and  to  refuse  all  ungod- 
lie  communion  with  Wicked  Per- 
sons." 

Those  who  followed  his  teachings 
became  known  as  Separatists  or 
Brownests.  These  people  frequently 
met  in  secret,  but  they  had  great 
persistence.  When  young  Bradford 
learned  that  one  of  their  leaders 
was  preaching  in  Babsworth,  ten 
miles  away,  he  decided  to  go.  The 
twenty-mile  journey  on  foot  meant 
nothing  to  one  who  was  seeking 
the  truth! 

Will  Bradford  absorbed  the  new 
ideas  like  a  sponge,  and  even  though 
it  meant  the  loss  of  friends,  he  was 
baptized  a  Separatist.  When  his 
friends  and  relatives  argued  with 
him  about  his  stand,  he  replied: 
"Yes,  I  am  not  only  willing  to  part 
with  everything  that  is  dear  to  me 
in  this  world  for  this  Cause  but  I 
am  thankful  that  God  has  given 
me  heart  so  to  do. . . ." 

As  the  persecutions  in  England 
increased,  the  Separatists  fled  to 
Holland,  and  then  on  to  Leyden 
twenty-four  miles  away.  Here,  they 
got    along     very     well.     But     like 


Browne,  they  could  not  refrain  from 
publishing  books,  and  sending  them 
back  to  England.  These  books 
brought  King  James'  spies,  persecu- 
tions, and  arrests.  No  leading  Sep- 
aratist was  ever  far  from  the 
government's  wrath. 

THE  LEYDEN  congregation - 
they  refused  to  name  them- 
selves—voted to  go  to  the  New 
World.  The  vote  was  taken  after 
much  discussion  and  a  day  of 
prayer.  Bradford  was  very  candid 
with  those  who  decided  to  go.  "All 
great  and  honorable  actions  are 
accompanied  with  great  difficulties; 
and  must  be  both  enterprised  and 
overcome  with  answerable  cour- 
ages. . . ." 

The  Dutch  offered  the  Separatists 
free  transportation  to  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  and  a  cow  to  each 
family.  But  the  congregation  re- 
fused the  offer.  They  were  de- 
termined to  remain  British  subjects. 
Another  way  would  have  to  be 
provided.  And  if  it  was  God's  will 
for  them  to  go,  he  would  provide 
the  way  ! 

Whenever  chances  of  substantial 
profits  are  involved,  it  is  generally 
not  too  difficult  to  find  financial 
backers.  Members  of  the  congrega- 
tion sold  their  properties  and  ordered 
a  ship  named  Speedwell.  The  ship 
was  to  be  fitted  and  readied  at 
Delfthaven.  In  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Weston,  a  British  merchant,  went 
to  Leyden  with  fresh  ideas.  He  pro- 
posed to  float  a  company  of  "Ad- 
venturers" who  would  put  up  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  trip,  and 
send  needed  supplies   to    the   new 
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Each  house  had  a  huge  fireplace  which  gave  warmth  against  the  cold  winter, 
and  was  also  used  for  cooking  the  family  meals. 


colony.  In  return,  the  Pilgrims 
would  send  them  fish,  furs,  and 
other  products  from  the  New  World. 
Then,  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
the  profits  would  be  divided  among 
the  shareholders.  Each  Pilgrim  over 
sixteen  would  be  given  a  share  for 
his  services.  And,  in  addition,  the 
Pilgrims  could  buy  more  shares  by 
purchasing  and  taking  with  them 
ten  pounds  worth  of  provisions  for 
each  share. 

Soon  the  Speedwell  was  on  its 
four -day  trip  from  Holland  to 
Southampton  where  the  one-hun- 
dred-and-eighty  ton  Mayflower  was 
anchored.  Here,  Mr.  Weston  came 
and  tried  to  alter  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  The  Pilgrims  refused  them 
as  quite  unreasonable. 


Infuriated  by  their  stubbornness, 
Weston  stomped  away,  vowing  he 
would  make  no  more  payments. 

Sixty-seven  new  passengers  joined 
the  group  at  Southampton.  Before 
the  ships  sailed,  William  Brewster, 
summoned  the  people  together,  for 
prayer.  With  a  full  heart  and  utter 
faith  he  read  from  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventh  Psalm:  "They 
that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
that  do  business  in  great  waters; 
these  see  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  wonders  in  the  deep." 

But  just  as  the  ships  were  getting 
out  of  sight  of  land,  the  Speedwell 
signalled  she  was  in  trouble.  Leaks 
had  developed,  and  so  the  two 
ships  sailed  to  Dartmouth  where 
the  leaks  were  repaired.  Then  they 
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sailed  out  into  the  Atlantic  again. 

This  time  they  had  made  a  full 
three  hundred  miles  when  the 
Speedwell  signalled  more  trouble. 
Again  the  ships  went  back  — this 
time  to  Plymouth.  No  leaks  could 
be  found  in  the  Speedwell,  and 
Bradford  along  with  others  began 
to  feel  that  the  captain  just  did 
not  want  to  go  with  them.  Never- 
theless, the  Pilgrims  were  de- 
termined, and  so  all  of  them 
crowded  together  in  the  Mayflower 
—that  is  all  of  them  except  for  some 
twenty  who  gave  up  and  returned 
to  London. 

Bradford's  wife,  Dorothy,  be- 
came discouraged  with  all  these 
delays.  The  group  had  hoped  to 
get  to  Virginia  in  time  to  plant 
crops  for  food  when  their  provisions 
ran  out.  Now,  this  was  becoming 
impossible.  Only  a  miracle  could 
get  them  safely  landed  by  winter— 
and  perhaps  the  winters  in  the  New 
World  would  be  unusually  severe. 
Suddenly  she  began  to  weep. 

Bradford  slipped  an  arm  around 
his  wife  and  quoted  Brewster's 
words  to  her.  "It  is  not  with  us  as 
with  other  men  whom  small  things 
can  discourage,  or  small  discontent- 
ments cause  to  wish  themselves  at 
home  again." 

Each  morning  and  each  evening 
the  Pilgrims  gathered  for  worship. 
And  every  day  each  one  strained 
his  eyes  to  see  land.  They  had  no 
modern  instruments  with  which  to 
navigate.  The  sextant  and  the 
chronometer  were  not  to  be  in- 
vented until  more  than  one  hundred 
years  later.  Instead  of  these  in- 
struments, they  had  a  simple  com- 


pass; a  cross  staff  for  measuring 
celestial  angles;  a  table  of  the 
sun's  distances  north  or  south  of 
the  equator  by  seasons  and  times; 
and  floats  to  be  thrown  ahead. 
They  timed  the  speed  of  the  ship  by 
noting  how  long  it  took  to  pass  the 
floats.  According  to  their  best 
calculations,  they  were  averaging 
two  miles  an  hour— a  mile  slower 
than  a  man  walks! 

A  heavy  storm  arose  and  the 
people  were  ordered  below.  But  as 
nearly  always,  there  was  one  man, 
a  certain  John  Howland,  who  did 
not  obey.  While  the  ship  was  roll- 
ing, standing  on  one  end  and  then 
another,  he  was  thrown  overboard. 
Desperately  grabbing  for  something 
he,  by  one  chance  in  a  million,  got 
hold  of  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
managed  to  hold  on  until  he  was 
rescued. 

And  then  one  day,  the  first  mate 
shouted:  "The  main  beam  has 
buckled!"  This  was  startling  news. 
The  ship  could  now  break  in  two 
if  twisted  just  right.  "We'd  better 
turn  back,"  shouted  some.  "We  can 
never  make  it  like  this!" 

But  some  of  the  men,  keeping 
their  heads,  remembered  they  had 
brought  along  a  heavy  screw  from 
Ley  den.  They  put  it  under  the 
stout  oak  beam  and  slowly  pushed 
it  back  in  place.  Then  they  propped 
another  strong  post  on  the  lower 
deck  and  pushed  it  under  the  main 
beam,  thus  giving  it  as  much  or 
more  strength  than  it  originally  had. 

After  sixty-seven  days  at  sea,  the 
lookout  cried:  "Land  ho!  Land  ho!" 

Great  excitement  broke  out  on 
the  ship.   The  Pilgrims  stood  and 
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watched  their  new  home  coming 
into  view  with  streaming  eyes. 
Then  they  got  on  their  knees  and 
sang  Old  Hundredth.  God  had 
brought  them  through.  He  had 
sustained  them! 

Now  the  captain  faced  the  Pilgrim 
Elders.  He  explained  that  the  land 
ahead  was  not  Virginia.  A  south 
wind  had  blown  them  many  miles 
too  far  north.  This  provided  a 
problem,  for  the  patent  granted 
them  by  King  James  was  to  live  in 
Virginia  — under  the  laws.  What 
were  they  to  do? 

They  set  sail  again  for  Virginia. 
But  soon  they  were  in  the  grip 
of  Pollack's  Rip  and  were  almost 
thrown  against  the  shoals.  The 
Pilgrims  prayed.  And  then  they 
reached  an  agreement.  The  south 
wind  was  still  blowing,  they  would 
return  to  their  original  place.  Provi- 
dence was  guiding  them  there! 

And  so  the  ship  anchored  off  Cape 
Cod.  But  since  they  were  not  under 
the  laws  of  Virginia,  they  agreed 
on  some  laws  of  their  own  — laws 
that  are  now  known  as  The  May- 
flower Compact.  In  this  famous 
document,  we  have  these  lines: 
"...  in  ye  Presence  of  God,  and  one 
of  another,  covenant  &  combine 
ourselves  togeather  into  a  Civill 
body  Politick;  for  our  better  order- 
ing &  preservation  &  Furtherance 
of  ye  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  Vertue 
hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and 
frame  such  just  and  equall  Laws, 
ordinances,  Acts,  Constitutions  & 
offices  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meete  &  con- 
venient for  Generall  Good  of  ye 
Colonie. . . ." 


This  law  formed  the  first  self- 
determining  government  in  the  New 
World.  Our  present  freedom  goes 
right  back  to  them!  What  would 
have  happened  if  the  south  wind 
had  not  blown  and  they  had  gone 
to  Virginia?  Perhaps,  then,  our 
democracy  would  not  be  what  it  is! 

Through  the  Providence  of  God, 
the  Pilgrims  were  enabled  to  land 
at  Provincetown  Harbor  on  a  Satur- 
day morning  in  November,  1620. 
In  the  months  to  come  disease 
thinned  their  ranks,  but  the  colony 
remained. 

How  did  the  colony  remain  in- 
spite  of  Indians,  disease,  storms, 
and  fire?  God  sustained  them!     ■■ 


o'SWo* 


"Yes,  Son,  someday  this  will  all  be  yours. 
Air   pollution   problem   and   everything." 
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^fmbateadoM   of    Ljoodwlll 


By  Lewis  H.  Kreuzer 


A  GROUP  of  Koreans  and  Ameri- 
cans sat  listening  to  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Kim,  director  of  the  new 
Christian  Hospital  in  Su  Won, 
Korea.  As  Mr.  Kim  finished  speak- 
ing in  Korean,  he  turned  toward 
the  group  of  us  who  were  there  in 
Air  Force  Blue  and  said  in  well- 
rehearsed  English,  "You  are  good 
ambassadors  for  your  country." 
How  well  deserved  these  words 
were  could  only  be  known  by  those 
who  were  aware  of  the  many  hours 
of  labor  and  the  considerable  amount 
of  money  these  men  had  put  into 
the  completion  of  the  hospital. 

As  the  bus  carried  us  back  to  the 
base  after  the  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted my  mind  kept  turning  back 
to  Mr.  Kim's  words,  "You  are  good 
ambassadors."  Every  serviceman 
overseas  is  told  many  times  that 
he  is  an  ambassador  in  uniform. 
How  wonderful  it  would  be  if  every 
American  overseas  was  the  same 
sort  of  ambassador  these  men  with 
whom  I  was  riding  had  been.  What 


a  fine  thing  for  our  country  and 
for  the  world  if  every  man  governed 
his  actions  and  his  words  with  a 
thought  to  the  impression  he  was 
making  upon  those  around  him. 
These  were  some  of  my  thoughts 
as  I  traveled  back  to  the  airbase 
through  the  Korean  twilight.  Later 
in  the  evening  at  my  desk  I  jotted 
down  some  thoughts  about  what  it 
means  to  be  an  ambassador. 

What  is  an  Ambassador? 

The  task  of  an  ambassador  is  to 
represent  his  country  in  a  foreign 
land.  He  carries  a  message  from  his 
country  to  the  country  in  which  he 
serves.  It  is  not  his  message;  his 
job  is  simply  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  It  is  a  task  of  great  honor 
and  responsibility  for  he  must  often 
be  a  builder  of  bridges  of  under- 
standing as  he  presents  his  nation's 
point  of  view,  asserts  her  rights,  or 
tries  to  protect  her  interests.  At 
times  he  has  to  smooth  out  frictions 
and  create  a  spirit  of  harmony.  His 
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handling  of  any  situation  is  critical 
in  helping  or  hindering  relation- 
ships. He  speaks  for  his  government 
as  though  the  government  were 
there  to  speak  for  itself. 

Ambassadors  in  Uniform 

American  servicemen  are  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  corner  of  the 
free  world.  They  are  not  official 
ambassadors,  but  their  uniform 
identifies  them  as  representatives 
of  their  country.  So  it  is  that  each 
man  becomes  an  unofficial  ambassa- 
dor. His  words  and  deeds  speak  for 
America.  His  attitudes  reflect 
America's  attitude,  his  actions  be- 
come America's  actions,  his  stand- 
ards become  the  standards  by  which 
America  is  judged.  It  is  a  heavy 
responsibility  when  we  realize  what 
it  really  means  to  be  an  ambassador 
in  uniform.  We  may  say,  "I  want 
no  part  of  it.  I  want  to  be  free  to 
do  as  I  please,  to  act  as  I  wish, 
without  worrying  what  anyone  else 
thinks."  It  is  natural  to  feel  that 
way.  However,  the  fact  is  there  is 
no  choice  in  the  matter.  Just  as  the 
flag  identifies  our  country,  so  our 
uniform  identifies  us  so  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  we  represent 
America.  If  every  American  service- 
man was  concerned  about  the  kind 
of  representative  he  is  while  over- 
seas, how  different  the  behavior 
of  some  people  would  be.  How  dif- 
ferent the  image  of  America  would 
be  in  some  foreign  eyes. 

Ambassadors  of  Goodwill 

The  men  who  gave  their  time 
and  energy  to  the  building  of  the 
hospital  at  Su  Won  did  not  say  to 


themselves  beforehand,  "I  must  do 
this  because  of  my  responsibility 
as  an  unofficial  ambassador  for  my 
country."  Their  motivation  certainly 
came  from  much  deeper  sources 
within  them  than  that.  I  believe 
that  it  came  from  certain  qualities 
that  are  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
American  spirit.  There  is  a  generos- 
ity in  Americans  and  a  concern  for 
less  fortunate  people  that  come  to 
the  fore  when  faced  with  some 
pressing  need.  You  see  it  whenever 
there  is  a  disaster  and  volunteers 
are  needed.  You  see  it  as  the  basic 
drive  behind  such  efforts  as  the 
Marshall  Plan,  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  the  numerous  charitable  efforts, 
both  public  and  private,  for  which 
America  is  so  well  known.  American 
servicemen  have  displayed  this 
spirit  in  countless  numbers  of 
humanitarian  projects  carried  on  for 
those  in  need  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  To  my  knowledge  no  one 
has  ever  tried  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
projects  or  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  time  and  money  given;  and,  in- 
deed, it  staggers  the  imagination 
just  to  think  about  it.  There  is  a 
basic  generosity  toward  the  needy 
and  a  compassion  for  the  unfortu- 
nate that  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
American  character.  It  is  this  qual- 
ity that  is  at  the  forefront  when 
Americans  are  seen  at  their  best  as 
ambassadors  of  goodwill. 

Ambassadors  For  Christ 

For  the  Christian  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  consider  himself 
an  ambassador  for  his  country. 
We  have  a  dual  allegiance,  to 
country    yes,    but    first    to    God. 
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The  Christian  must  look  at  every 
question  in  the  light  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  terms  of 
the  will  of  God.  Paul  says,  "We 
are  ambassadors  for  Christ. . ." 
(2  Cor.  5:20).  So  it  is  that  we 
have  dual  responsibility:  ambas- 
sadors for  America,  ambassadors 
for  Christ.  But  can  we  be  both 
without  conflict?  I  believe  we  can, 
for  it  is  my  conviction  that  what 
is  basically  best  in  the  American 
way  of  life  is  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  things  Jesus  taught.  The 
freedom  to  worship  God,  the  right 
to  stand  for  one's  conscience,  the 
basic  respect  for  the  rights  of  all 
individuals,  equal  protection  un- 
der the  law  are  all  ideas  that 
grow  out  of  the  Christian  faith. 
These  ideas  had  their  beginnings 
in  Christian  history,  and  were 
dreamed  of  and  nurtured  by  men 
of  faith  for  many  generations  un- 
til in  America  they  found  fertile 
ground  where  they  took  root  and 
grew  to  be  written  into  the  basic 
law  of  the  land. 

There  are  other  things  about  the 
American  way  of  living,  apart  from 
those  things  written  into  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  come  into  being 
because  of  our  basic  orientation 
toward  the  things  of  Christ.  The 
desire  for  good  medical  care  for 
everyone,  the  health  campaigns  to 
fight  disease,  the  support  of  social 
welfare  programs  for  the  needy, 
care  for  the  aged,  free  education 
for  all,  are  all  ideas  that  grow  out 
of  ideas,  ideals  and  institutions  that 
began  because  of  the  Christian  con- 
cern for  people.  Thus,  there  is  no 


basic  conflict  between  being  an 
ambassador  for  Christ  and  being  an 
ambassador  for  America.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  both  so  that  God  may 
be  glorified  and  America  may  be 
seen  at  her  best. 

"But,  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  God  making  his  appeal 
through  us.  We  beseech  you  on 
behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 
God."  The  main  business  of  an  am- 
bassador is  to  carry  a  message  not 
his  own.  The  main  business  of  a 
Christian  ambassador  is  to  carry 
the  message  of  reconciliation  of  men 
to  God  and  to  one  another  through 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  important  that 
we  keep  this  central  fact  in  our 
minds  as  we  go  about  doing  our 
jobs.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  Chris- 
tian to  become  so  caught  up  in  the 
work  of  helping  others  that  he  for- 
gets that  the  main  business  of  his 
life  should  be  spreading  the  Good 
News.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that 
non-Christians  around  us  will  see 
the  good  works  that  are  done  with- 
out ever  having  an  inkling  of  the 
motivation  behind  them.  The  good 
works  done  by  Christian  servicemen 
overseas  have  been  necessary.  (I'm 
sure  you  could  make  a  list  and  tell 
why  you  feel  they  are  necessary.) 
The  command  of  Christ  is  clear  con- 
cerning our  need  to  help  our  neigh- 
bor in  distress.  However,  we  must 
remember  that  our  salvation  is 
through  our  faith  in  Christ  and  is 
not  earned  by  the  works  of  our 
hands.  The  works  are  a  necessary 
manifestation  of  our  faith. 

The  American  servicemen  who 
helped  build  the  Christian  Hospital 
at  Su  Won  may   well   have   been 
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filled  with  a  great  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion as  they  rode  back  to  their  base. 
They  had  accomplished  great  things 
for  God  and  country  and  their 
fellowmen.  They  had  come  to  know 
the  local  missionaries  who  were  also 
involved  in  the  project  and  now  had 
a  much  deeper  understanding  of 
their  work.  They  had  given  a  tre- 
mendous boost  to  the  morale  of  the 
local  Christian  congregation  and 
had  increased  their  prestige  in  a 
big  city  where  they  were  a  tiny 
minority.  They  had  also  been  a  help 
and  inspiration  to  those  of  their 
buddies  who  felt  they  could  leave 
their  Christianity  back  home  in 
cold  storage  while  they  were  over- 
seas. Indeed,  they  had  been  good 
ambassadors. 

Now,  let's  take  a  moment  to  look 
in  the  mirror.  What  kind  of  am- 
bassador are  you?  ■  ■ 


*I  know  what  I  am,  but  I  can't  pronounce  it!" 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

November 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Isaiah 59:1-8 

2 John 14:23-27 

3 John 16:25-33 

4 Isaiah 26:1-4 

5 . Isaiah 32: 1  - 18 

6 Isaiah 48:17-22 

7 Philippians 4:4-9 

8 James 3:13-18 

9 2  Timothy 2:19-26 

10 Psalms 4:1-8 

11 Psalms 29: 1  - 12 

12 Psalms 37:1-11 

13 Psalms 85:1-13 

14 Psalms  . .  .119:159-165 

15 Psalms 122:1-9 

16 Psalms 125:1-5 

17 Psalms 126:1-6 

18 Luke 19:41-48 

19 Romans 1:1-11 

20 .Romans 5:8-21 

21 Galatians 5:22-26 

22 Ephesians 2:13-22 

23 Colossians 3:14-17 

24 Micah 5:2-5 

25 Luke 2:1-14 

26 1  Thessalonians  5:1-13 

27 2  Thessalonians  3:1-16 

28 Numbers 6:22-26 

29 Hebrews 12:8-14 

30 Romans 14:10-19 

Worldwide  Bible  Reading  continues 
until  Thanksgiving  Day,  November  28. 
Will  you  join  with  thousands  throughout 
the  world  by  sharing  these  scriptures 
each  day? 

Worldwide  Bible  Reading  was  started 
by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1943 
when  a  Marine  on  Guadalcanal  and  his 
family  asked  for  it. 
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She  Wouldn't  Let 


Our  Flag  Get  Wet 


By  Charles  Milazzo 


ANYONE  who  says  patriotism 
is  dead  in  America  should  have 
caught  Miss  Diane  DeMarco's  act 
in  the  Philadelphia  Connie  Mack 
Stadium  last  summer. 

The  day  was  Sunday,  August  27, 
and  it  was  raining  so  hard  a  person 
could  hardly  breathe.  During  the 
downpour,  a  crowd  of  10,953  base- 
ball fans  cowered  in  the  stands  as 
lightning  cracked  over  nearby  roof- 
tops. 

Such  was  the  setting  of  the  drama 
that  involved  the  12-year-old  Phila- 
delphia lass.  All  that  Diane  did  to 
achieve  nationwide  publicity  was  to 
haul  down  the  American  flag  during 
a  baseball  game  which  the  Phillies 
won  2  to  1  over  the  Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 

Diane  DeMarco'  performance 
that  day  has  since  brought  her 
many  letters  and  awards  from  in- 
dividuals and  organizations.  She  has 
received  more  than  a  dozen  honors 
in  recognition  of  her  bravery  and 
patriotic  spirit. 

The  latest  token  of  appreciation 


came  from  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty 
Foundation  of  Philadelphia  which 
presented  Diane  with  the  Young 
Patriot's  Citizenship  Award.  She 
became  the  first  person  to  receive 
the  newly  created  award,  presented 
at  a  formal  ceremony  by  Rev.  Robert 
Hermley,  O.S.F.S. 

Exactly  what  took  place  to  merit 
the  Young  Patriot's  Citizenship 
Award  and  others  that  preceded  it? 

WE'LL  return  to  the  ball  park 
for  more  details. 

Diane  was  intrigued  not  only  by 
the  darkness  that  fell  over  the 
stadium  but  also  by  the  lightning 
that  bolted  and  the  torrents  that 
poured  from  the  sky.  The  St. 
Edmund's  eighth-grader  also  ob- 
served through  the  occasional 
streaks  of  lightning  that  our  flag 
was  still  there. 

Of  course,  Diane  didn't  know  that 
a  storm  flag  remains  flying  during 
a  storm.  The  way  she  saw  it,  it  just 
didn't  seem  right  for  Old  Glory  to 
get  wet. 
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Diane  DeMarco  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Emily  DeMarco,  proudly  shows  some 
of  the  gifts,  letters,  and  awards  which  she  received  after  her  patriotic  dash 
in  the  heavy  rain  to  rescue  the  American  flag  at  the  Connie  Mack  Stadium  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Nor  did  it  occur  to  anyone  in  the 
stadium  to  go  out  to  centerfield  in 
the  middle  of  a  Philadelphia  mon- 
soon to  lower  the  flag  down  that 
big  pole. 

But  it  did  occur  to  Diane.  Down 
the  many  flights  of  grandstand  she 
ran,  leaped  over  a  railing,  and 
sloshed  through  ankle-deep  water  at 
a  dead  run  across  the  infield  and 
the  outfield.  She  stopped  at  the 
flagpole  and  looked  up  at  what  must 
have  seemed  the  city's  tallest  light- 
ning rod. 

Diane  missed  her  first  attempt 
at  lowering  the  flag.  She  got  the 
rope  unwound  from  the  cleats,  but 


didn't  figure  on  a  strong  wind.  As 
she  lowered  the  flag,  it  slid  behind 
the  wall  on  20th  Street. 

She  raised  the  flag  up  the  pole  and 
studied  the  situation.  She  moved 
a  few  steps  back  and  lowered  the 
flag.  This  time  the  flag  cleared  the 
wall.  Before  it  touched  the  ground 
she  clutched  it  to  her  bosom. 

Now  Diane  had  the  flag,  but  what 
to  do  with  it?  She  couldn't  roll  it 
into  a  ball.  It  was  a  large  flag  and  it 
normally  took  two  people  to  fold  it 
so  it  wouldn't  touch  the  ground. 
It  was  a   serious  logistic  problem. 

Diane  gently  laid  Old  Glory  on 
the  cinder  track  and  folded  it  as 
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she  had  done  many  times  at  summer 
camp.  It  came  out  perfect,  like  the 
cocked  hat  of  the  early  American 
colonists. 

Looking  like  a  drowned  rat, 
Diane  DeMarco  trotted  straight  to 
the  Phillies  dugout.  Amid  a  stand- 
ing ovation,  she  presented  the 
soaked  flag  to  first  basemen  Bill 
White,  who  accepted  the  flag  in- 
credulously. 

At  that  moment,  the  dugout 
phone  rang.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
member  of  the  press  who  wanted  to 
talk  to  Diane. 

Diane's  simple  answer  to  "What 
made  you  do  it?"  was  "I  thought 
it  was  a  darn  shame  to  let  the  flag 
get  wet." 

THE  STORY  of  the  flag  and 
Diane  DeMarco  was  reported 
the  next  day  in  the  three  Phila- 
delphia dailies  and  by  the  wire 
services.  In  the  succeeding  weeks, 
events  generating  from  the  flag 
rescue  jumped  alternately  from 
the  front  page  to  the  editorial  page 
and  back  to  the  front  page. 

Leading  the  list  of  more  than  a 
dozen  awards  she  has  received  is 
the  Bishop  Newman  Award  "for 
her  loyalty  to  the  flag."  It  was 
given  to  her  by  Rev.  Francis  Litz 
at  the  Blessed  Newman  Shrine  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  Patriotic  Sons  of  America  of 
Philadelphia  next  gave  her  a  beauti- 
ful American  flag  desk  set  with  an 
American  history  book. 

Then  came  congratulatory  letters 
from  her  two  state  senators,  from 
the  state  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  Pennsylvania's  Supreme  Court 


Justice  Michael  Musmanno. 

Mayor  Tate  sent  her  a  plaque 
with  an  accompanying  citation  as  a 
gift  from  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 
Governor  Shafer  sent  her  the  State 
Flag  as  a  present  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

By  this  time,  the  tale  of  Diane's 
patriotism  had  reached  the  White 
House.  President  Johnson  reacted 
by  sending  her  a  photo  of  his 
family  and  a  letter  expressing  his 
appreciation  "for  your  fine  spirit 
of  patriotism." 

Some  of  the  odd  items  she  has 
received  include  some  unusual 
scrolls,  a  large  package  of  bubble 
gum,  and  a  1967  Philadelphia  Mint 
coin  set. 

One  elderly  baseball  fan  sent  her 
a  $1  bill  so  she  could  buy  ice  cream 
at  the  next  ball  game  she  attended. 

The  popular  newspaper  syndicated 
poet,  Ben  Burroughs,  made  her  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  Sketches. 

A  number  of  parents  wrote  her, 
repeating  in  substance  this  excerpt: 
"My  little  girl  will  be  three-weeks- 
old  next  week,  and  I  have  hopes 
for  her  as  she  continues  to  grow. 
But  one  of  my  fondest  wishes  is  that 
she  grows  up  to  be  as  fine  a  young 
American  as  you." 

Letters  of  that  type  clearly  indi- 
cated that  many  parents  were  con- 
cerned about  how  their  children 
were  growing  up.  Diane  apparently 
had  given  them  reassurance  that 
the  problem  of  bringing  up  children 
in  today's  world  wasn't  a  hopeless 
one. 

Her  story  traveled.  It  made  its 
way  to  Vietnam,  where  it  was  read 
by  American  GIs   who   responded 
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with  letters  that,  as  Diane's  mother 
puts  it,  "made  her  bawl." 

The  servicemen's  letters  were 
sweet  and  complimentary.  The  ser- 
vicemen who  wrote  to  Diane  were 
just  short  of  eloquent.  Here's  a  short 
one  by  Army  PFC  Dave  Roegner 
at  Saigon  who  wrote:  "Just  thought 
I'd  drop  you  a  line  and  say  that 
what  you  did  was  a  wonderful 
thing.  I  am  proud,  as  an  American, 
to  know  that  we  have  people  such 
as  yourself  who  still  revere  our  flag. 
Thanks  very  much." 

And  a  longer  one  by  Senior 
Master  Sergeant  Thomas  H.  Cur- 
ran,  US  Air  Force,  which  went:  "It 
is  very  discouraging  to  have  to  see 
and  hear  almost  daily  the  actions 
and  words  of  people  who  have  lost 
all  respect  for  themselves  and  their 
country  so  much  as  to  disobey  its 
laws  as  they  please  and  even  to 
desecrate  the  flag  we  live  under. 
Their  actions  come  from  a  lack  of 
belief  in  themselves  and  in  anything 
bigger  than  themselves.  They  are  to 
be  pitied,  I  guess,  but  their  acts 
are  ugly. 

"What  you  did  to  honor  our  flag, 
Diane,  was  a  beautiful  thing  chiefly 
because  it  came  from  your  heart. 
You  must  have  wonderful  parents 


and  teachers  for  you  to  have  learned 
so  much  respect,  and  you,  yourself, 
must  have  learned  well  from  them 
to  be  the  kind  of  girl  you  are.  Don't 
ever  change. 

"So  long  as  young  people  like  you 
care  as  much  as  you  do  about  our 
country,  it  will  always  be  what  it 
has  been— the  hope  of  the  world." 

The  letters  and  invitations  and 
awards  Diane  is  still  receiving  have 
little  changed  the  eighth-grader. 
She's  the  same  girl  who  surrendered 
the  flag  saying,  "I  thought  it  was 
a  darn  shame  to  let  the  flag  get 
wet." 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Emily  De- 
Marco,  has  accepted  what  has  hap- 
pened to  her  daughter  with  be- 
wildering disbelief. 

"My  husband,  Nick,  and  I  have 
been  rather  broad-minded  in  bring- 
ing her  up.  We've  discussed  our 
flag  and  country  often,  but  never 
to  the  point  of  making  a  big  thing 
of  it. 

"Nobody's  yet  asked  me,  but  I 
was  not  at  the  park  that  Sunday 
with  Diane.  She  went  with  my 
neighbor.  If  I  had  been  there,  I 
certainly  would  never  had  let  her 
go  out  in  all  that  rain  and  light- 
ning!" ■  ■ 


SONG  OF  THE  HEART 

There  are  no  words  that  can  express 
Our  songs  of  highest  happiness. 
In  moments  filled  with  joy  so  great 
That  we  are  inarticulate, 
The  heart  sings  out  in  its  own  way 
What  words  alone  can  never  say. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


Right  or  Wrong  ? 

By  David  A.  MacLennan 


DURING  the  second  world  war,  Professor  Alexander  Miller, 
until  his  death  a  member  of  Leland  Stanford  University  in 
California,  interviewed  members  of  the  Resistance  Movement  in 
Holland  and  France.  The  persons  with  whom  he  talked  were  com- 
mitted Christians.  In  the  line  of  what  they  considered  their  duty  to 
work  for  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  these  Christian  warriors  discovered 
that  they  were  compelled  to  break  most  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Dr.  Miller  asked  them  whether  everything  then  was  permissible. 
They  replied,  "Yes,  everything  is  permitted— and  everything  is 
forbidden."  Miller's  conclusion  was  this:  "If  killing  and  lying  are 
to  be  used  it  must  be  under  the  most  urgent  pressure  of  social 
necessity,  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  guilt  that  no  better  way 
can  presently  be  found."  (See  The  Renewal  of  Man  by  Alexander 
Miller,  pp.  99,  100.  Doubleday.  1955.) 

Today,  however,  there  are  Christian  scholars  who  would  replace 
Miller's  word  "guilt"  with  the  word  "sorrow."  These  Christians 
would  agree  that  the  Resistance  fighters  who  were  Christians  were 
caught  in  a  tragic  situation.  They  would  not  agree  that  the  situation 
should  cause  remorse.  Today  many  persons  feel  that  almost  any 
situation  is  as  mixed-up  as  that  which  the  French  and  Netherlands 
Resistance  fighters  faced.  Indeed  there  are  sincere,  thoughtful, 
scholarly  men  who  would  call  themselves  Christian,  who  feel  that 
nothing  of  itself  can  be  labeled  "wrong"  or  a  sin.  The  only  evil  in 
any  situation  is  a  lack  of  genuine  love.  This  is  why  they  would  do 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (United), 
2231  N.  E.  26th  Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Fla.  33064 
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away  with  rules  or  laws:  genuine  love  is  not  subject  to  rules  or  laws. 
A  name  has  been  given  to  this  view  of  morality.  It  is  called  Situation 
Ethics,  or  "the  new  morality."  Its  best  known  advocate  and  exponent 
is  a  Christian  scholar  named  Joseph  Fletcher.  Dr.  Fletcher  is  con- 
vinced that  Christian  love  alone  must  be  the  basis  of  morality  and 
ethics  for  Christians. 

We  must  concede  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  Chris- 
tian love  in  action  can  solve  everything.  What  is  Christian  love? 
The  best  definition  seen  by  this  writer  is  "invincible  benevolence," 
or  Christlike  love.  When  a  man  or  woman  possesses  this  kind  of 
invincible  benevolence,  loves  as  Christ  loved,  then  he  or  she  will 
do  the  right  thing.  This  is  surely  what  the  early  church  leader 
St.  Augustine  meant  when  he  said  the  startling  thing:  "Love  and 
do  as  you  please."  Those  who  truly  love,  love  God,  the  God  who 
has  made  himself  known  supremely  and  personally  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  trusted  to  do  what  they  please  because 
what  they  please  to  do  will  be  in  conformity  with  what  God  wants. 
As  Professor  Fletcher  describes  "situation  ethics"  we  do  find  much 
that  may  help  us  to  form  a  strategy  of  dealing  with  individual 
persons. 

Does  This  Mean  That  There  Are  No  Rules? 

No,  I  cannot  see  that  even  Christian  love  solves  every  problem. 
Indeed,  Christian  love  could  conceivably  be  given  as  the  reason 
for  some  atrocious  act.  The  assassin  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
might  say,  "but  I  removed  this  man  by  a  bullet  because  of  my 
deep  love  for  those  I  am  sure  his  continued  life  placed  in  jeopardy." 
It  is  shocking  and  seems  blasphemous  even  to  write  such  a  false 
explanation.  Human  beings  want  simple  solutions  to  complex 
problems.  Rarely  is  a  simple  solution  adequate.  Also,  do  we  not 
realize  that  even  the  wisest  and  best  solution  of  a  difficult  moral 
problem  is  tainted  with  what  the  Bible  calls  sin?  What  about 
justice?  God  has  joined  justice  and  love  together  and  what  God 
has  joined  together  man  separates  at  his  peril. 

If  you  tell  me  that  true  Christian  love  includes  justice,  then  I 
would  withdraw  my  statement  that  even  Christian  love  cannot  solve 
every  problem.  Nevertheless,  we  must  remember  that  to  love  one 
another  as  Christ  loved  us,  and  as  he  commanded  us  to  do,  is  to  be 
done  in  a  world  where  far  from  all  persons  are  Christians.  The 
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world  as  a  whole  does  not  acknowledge  God.  (See  Romans  1:28-32.) 
Every  man  and  every  woman  is  a  sinner.  As  our  theologians  have 
repeatedly  said,  our  sinfulness  enters  into  every  situation  where 
we  meet  our  brother.  Is  this  not  why  we  must  have  laws  to  restrain 
the  person  or  group  that  would  act  immorally? 

The  late  civil  rights  leader,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
was  once  asked  why  he  continued  to  press  for  civil-rights  legislation 
since  as  a  Christian  he  must  realize  that  law  can  never  create 
genuine  love.  He  had  what  I  believe  was  a  sound  answer.  Dr.  King 
said,  "No,  law  cannot  make  the  white  man  love  me;  but  it  can 
keep  him  from  lynching  me,  from  barring  me  from  the  ballot  box, 
from  refusing  my  children  quality  education,  and  from  denying  me 
the  status  and  dignity  in  the  common  life  which  is  my  birthright." 
Can  we  do  without  such  laws?  In  a  world  so  shockingly  pagan, 
with  violence  almost  an  epidemic  disease,  we  cannot  assume  that 
a  majority  of  persons  will  do  right  without  the  presence  and 
enforcement  of  just  laws. 

What  Is  Right?  What  Is  Wrong? 

When  we  ask  these  questions  with  seriousness,  we  move  into 
the  religious  realm.  For  the  Christian  the  familiar  three-letter  word 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  teaching  answers  that  wrong  is  sin. 
When  we  ask,  what  is  sin?,  we  may  choose  one  or  more  of  several 
classical  answers.  Back  in  the  year  1643  some  earnest  and  learned 
Christian  men  composed  what  we  know  as  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
In  it  as  Question  Number  14  are  these  words:  "Question.  What  is 
sin?  Answer.  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God."  If  we  then  ask,  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
God,  we  find  the  answer  given  in  an  earlier  catechism,  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  composed  for  the  church  in  the  German  Palatinate  in 
1563  and  still  the  prime  document  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  and  the  United  States.  In 
Part  I,  Question  4,  is:  "What  does  the  law  of  God  require  of  us?" 
The  answer: 

Jesus  Christ  teaches  this  in  a  summary  in  Matthew  22:37-40: 
You  shall  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with  all 
your  soul,  and  with  all  your  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  a  second  is  like  it,  you  shall  love  your  neighbor  as 
yourself.  On  these  two  commandments  depend  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 
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These  honest  Christian  men  who  framed  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism followed  immediately  with  a  question  you  and  I  might  well 
ask:  "Can  you  keep  all  this  perfectly?  Answer.  No,  for  by  nature 
I  am  prone  to  hate  God  and  my  neighbor."  There  is  a  strange  kind 
of  "fallenness"  in  all  of  us.  Whether  we  trace  it  back  to  the  sin 
of  our  first  human  parents  or  explain  it  in  other  ways,  we  know  — 
even  without  looking  at  newspaper  headlines  or  hearing  the  news 
on  television  or  radio  — that  we  are  "prone  to  hate"  the  source  of 
all  goodness,  truth,  and  love  — God.  We  know  also  that  we  are 
prone  to  hate,  at  least  to  ignore,  the  needs  and  rights  of  our  neigh- 
bors near  us  and  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Other  definitions  of  sin  and  wrong  have  been  given  and  many 
of  them  express  the  same  truth  in  other  ways.  One  meaningful 
definition  is  that  sin  is  anything  which  separates  us  from  God  and 
from  each  other.  Sin  is  seen  as  alienation  from  reality,  the  supreme 
reality  we  know  as  God,  and  alienation  from  individuals  and  entire 
groups,  races,  nations.  When  prejudice  or  bigotry,  self-centeredness 
or  pride  or  indifference  causes  me  to  turn  aside  from  any  one  I 
should  help,  or  lead  me  to  regard  a  person  or  a  group  as  inferior  to 
me  and  my  group,  then  I  am  doing  wrong.  I  am  guilty  of  sin. 
This  is  why  Christians  and  other  sensitive  persons  of  religious 
belief  and  insight  have  said,  "I  am  part  of  the  problem  of  racial 
prejudice,  or  the  problem  of  poverty,  of  the  problem  of  violence, 
of  the  problem  of  war."  My  sin  contributes  to  terrible  life-denying 
forces. 

What  is  right?  One  quick  answer  is  to  say,  whatever  is  in  con- 
formity with,  in  line  with  the  will  of  God.  This  divine  will,  this 
divine  law,  is  to  be  understood  as  we  follow  Jesus  Christ,  open  our 
minds  and  consciences  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Any- 
thing is  right  that  helps  develop  the  Christlike  in  ourselves  and  in 
others.  The  remarkable  mother  of  the  many  children  named 
Wesley  taught  each  of  her  children  including  the  world-famous 
John  and  Charles,  that  whatever  makes  for  physical  and  moral  and 
spiritual  health,  usefulness,  abundant  life  is  right;  whatever  tends 
to  weaken  or  destroy  such  virtues  and  values  is  wrong. 

Are  There  Fixed  Standards  of  Right  and  Wrong? 

Many  persons  say  there  are  no  fixed  standards  of  right  and 
wrong.  Such  persons  say  that  it  all  depends  on  the  circumstances 
or  where  you  have  been  brought  up,  and  how  you  have  been  reared. 
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They  assume  that  Shakespeare's  character  Hamlet  was  right  when 
he  said,  "There's  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 
Much  that  is  called  right  or  wrong  does  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
a  particular  group's  vote  or  opinion.  Nevertheless,  in  everyday 
life  do  we  not  assume  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way?  There 
is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  play  baseball  or  football,  to  drive  a 
car  or  truck.  As  you  discovered  if  a  traffic  policeman  caught  you 
breaking  one  of  the  "rules  of  the  road."  Otherwise  our  highway 
casualty  lists  would  be  longer  than  they  are  now.  Otherwise,  there 
would  be  chaos  on  the  roads. 

Is  it  not  similar  when  we  deal  with  people?  We  live  in  a  world 
in  which  we  are,  as  the  Bible  says,  bound  together  with  people 
in  the  bundle  of  life  (1  Samuel  25:29).  There  are  certain  ways  of 
dealing  with  other  persons  which  experience  proves  satisfactory. 
When  I  cheat  another  person,  or  exploit  him  in  some  way,  manipu- 
late him  as  if  he  were  a  thing  instead  of  a  child  of  God,  I  may 
gain  an  immediate  profit,  advantage  or  power.  In  the  end  I  realize 
that  I  am  the  loser.  The  victim  of  my  crookedness  will  cease 
to  trust  me. 

When  a  society  comes  to  distrust  its  members  the  society  is 
ready  for  the  scrap-heap.  Society,  a  human  community  — 
whether  it  is  a  city,  state,  military  unit,  nation  — depends  on 
mutual  trust.  As  someone  said,  even  a  gang  of  thieves  could 
not  exist  unless  there  were  a  mutual  understanding  that  the  gang- 
members  were  straight  with  each  other.  There  must  be,  as  the  old 
saying  puts  it,  "honor  among  thieves." 

But  doing  right  is  right  not  just  because  it  pays.  Actually,  it 
does  not  always  pay,  at  least  at  the  time  or  on  a  short  term  basis. 
True,  wrong  is  anti-social  and  right  makes  for  harmony.  But  there  is 
a  deeper  reason  why  wrong  is  wrong  and  right  is  right.  There  is  a 
moral  law  operating  in  the  universe.  There  is  purpose  in  it  and 
behind  it  and  ahead  of  it.  As  a  famous  headmaster  of  a  famous 
boys'  school  said,  "The  Right  which  is  necessary  for  society  to  go 
on  is  one  with  the  Right  which  holds  the  Universe  together,  the 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  and  everything  included." 

A  famous  historian  of  an  earlier  time  named  James  Anthony 
Froude  expressed  it  memorably:  "History  teaches  one  lesson:  in 
the  long  run  it  is  well  with  the  good,  and  ill  with  the  wicked." 
Why?  Because  God  lives,  and  with  God  what  should  be  shall  be. 
Life  works  right  only  one  way  and  that  is  when  we  live  in  line  with 
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what  God  desires  for  his  human  children.  The  gangsters,  the 
Hitlers,  the  dictators,  the  hate-filled  and  power-mad  often  win 
temporary  successes,  but  such  successes  are  only  temporary.  This, 
then  is  why  I  should  love  the  Right  and  hate  the  Wrong.  Because 
God  who  rules  the  universe  is  Right  and  has  called  us  through  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  to  share  this  Right.  To  do  wrong  is  what  we  call 
sin,  and  sin  as  someone  said,  is  like  a  blow  at  the  face  of  our 
heavenly  Father. 

Are  There  Plainer  Guidelines? 

Often  a  teen-ager  will  listen  to  his  parent  giving  a  directive 
of  a  general  nature.  He  may  then  ask,  and  not  necessarily  im- 
pudently, "Would  you  mind  spelling  it  out?"  Over  thirty  years  ago 
a  famous  Christian  leader  spelled  it  out  in  a  sermon  he  entitled 
"Six  Ways  to  Tell  Right  from  Wrong."  His  name  is  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick  and  he  was  then  of  the  Riverside  Church,  New  York  City. 

(1)  Submit  the  question  to  the  test  of  common  sense. 

(2)  Submit  the  matter  to  the  test  of  sportsmanship. 

(3)  Submit  the  question  to  the  test  of  your  best  self. 

(4)  Submit  the  question  to  the  test  of  publicity. 

(5)  Submit  the  question  to  the  test  of  your  most  admired  personality. 

(6)  Dr.  Fosdick's  sixth  way  of  telling  right  from  wrong  is  to  Submit 
the  question  to  the  test  of  foresight. 

For  myself,  such  tests  as  this  noted  spiritual  leader  suggested  are 
helpful.  In  everyday  situations  I  find  myself  asking,  would  the 
Lord  of  life  approve  this  course,  this  choice,  this  way  of  acting 
toward  others?  I  know  the  limitations  of  settling  every  question 
of  morals  and  ethics  by  asking  "What  would  Jesus  do?"  In  many 
cases  we  simply  cannot  know.  But  we  know  that  whatever  is  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  God,  the  moral  principles  proclaimed 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  is  bound 
to  be  right. 

Best  of  all  is  the  Good  News  of  God's  love  in  Jesus  Christ. 
When  we  do  wrong,  as  we  all  do,  and  are  "heartily  sorry  for  these 
our  transgressions"  there  is  forgiveness  available.  God  does  "restore 
those  who  are  penitent"  and  we  can  live  a  more  "godly,  righteous, 
and  sober  life." 
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cUhe  Stars  at  c?Cight 

CAre  <Big  and  ^Bright 


By  Donald  E.  Heard 


Believe  me,  I  was  scared — alone  in  the  thick  darkness 
surrounded  by  an  enemy  I  couldn't  see 


JUST  seconds  ago,  I  was  walking 
along  that  dark  path  where  the 
body  of  the  commie  is  laying  half- 
across  the  barbed  wire.  I  remember 
the  spooky  feeling  I  had  just  before 
I  heard  him  in  the  thick  under- 
growth which  covered  both  sides  of 
the  path.  The  feeling  reminded  me 
of  walking  home  by  myself  in  the 
dark  from  a  Boy  Scout  meeting 
when  I  was  a  boy.  The  feeling  was 
different  though,  because  the  dan- 
ger I  had  just  felt  was  real  rather 
than  imagined.  I  wasn't  walking 
down  a  dark  street  back  home  in 
Texas;  I  am  in  Korea,  "The  Land 
of  the  Morning  Calm,"  walking 
guard  with  a  very  real  enemy  out 
there  that  would  kill  me  if  they  got 
the  chance. 

That's  enough  to  make  a  fellow 
spooky.  I  didn't  use  the  word  scared 
in  my  thinking,  but  I  knew  that  I 
was.  After  all,  I'm  just  an  average 


American  boy.  I'm  not  tall  and 
rugged  like  the  soldiers  in  the 
movies.  Five  feet-ten  including  my 
mop  of  brown  hair.  I  was,  like  so 
many  twenty-year-olds,  drafted  to 
do  a  job  that  I  found  I  could  do 
well,  but  never  like. 

Splat!  A  bullet  slammed  into  the 
ground  about  five  feet  from  where 
I  was  trying  to  get  all  of  me  behind 
a  small  clump  of  bushes.  There 
wasn't  another  shot  immediately, 
so  I  knew  they  were  feeling  me  out, 
and  didn't  really  know  where  I  was. 
They  shouldn't  feel  alone,  I  thought. 
I  don't  know  where  they  are  for 
sure.  I  can  hear  them  breathing, 
or  I  think  I  can.  It  sounds  louder 
than  normal. 

My  mind  dragged  up  visions  of 
fire-breathing  dragons  like  the  ones 
I  used  to  see  in  my  dark  upstairs 
bedroom  at  home.  I  would  chase 
those  away  by  calling  on  my  guardian 
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angel.  I  had  my  own  personal  angel 
taking  care  of  me.  I  knew  even  then 
that  the  thought  had  sprung  from 
the  news  that  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  had  given  me  about  the 
protection  of  God  for  those  who 
would  let  him.  I  wonder  if  my 
gardian  angel  is  around  now?  I  then 
realized  that  I  had  not  had  serious 
thought  about  God  in  a  long  time. 
I  really  don't  know  that  I  can 
count  on  my  angel,  I  thought  as  I 
squinted  into  the  darkness. 

The  night  is  so  black  that  it  has 
a  heaviness  about  it.  I  have  the 
eerie  feeling  that  if  I  reached  out 
I  could  snatch  a  piece  of  it  from 
the  surroundings.  Then  I  felt  very 
foolish  because  I  almost  tried  it. 
It  couldn't  be  this  dark  anywhere 
but  in  Korea,  I  thought  in  disgust. 
The  stars  are  very  bright,  but  there 
is  no  light  at  all.  In  Texas,  the  stars 
give  a  light. 

They  are  quiet  now.  I  thought 
how  strange  all  the  different  things 
that  can  flash  through  your  mind 
in  a  few  seconds.  My  childhood 
guardian,  God,  and  the  fact  that 
my  wife's  birthday  is  five  days 
away.  It  would  be  a  real  birthday 
present  to  her  if  I  don't . . .  I'm  glad 
that  I  wrote  the  florist  at  home  and 
asked  him  to  take  an  orchid  to  her. 
I  found  out  before  we  were  married 
that  Janie  loved  flowers.  Besides, 
I  couldn't  send  anything  else.  Not 
now  anyway. 

The  Chinese  have  just  jumped 
in  to  help  the  North  Koreans  and 
they  are  giving  us  a  hard  time  right 
now.  Captain  Holt  had  just  started 
doubling  the  guard  a  couple  of  days 


before  I  left  for  special  guard  duty 
on  a  hilltop  radar  site  a  few  miles 
from  here.  It  was  just  this  after- 
noon that  I  had  returned.  I  had 
just  jumped  off  the  truck  when  I 
noticed  my  name  on  the  guard 
roster  in  front  of  the  mess  tent: 
PFC  Ralph  Ross,  Post  #4.  I  was 
sure  Sergeant  Arno  would  take  my 
name  off  the  list  when  he  found 
that  I  had  just  returned  from  ten 
days  of  day  and  night  without  much 
sleep.  I  should  have  known  better, 
because  he  had  no  sympathy.  Too 
few  men  to  cover  the  area.  "Go 
shave  and  you  will  feel  better," 
he  said. 

So  I  did  go  shave  but  I  didn't 
feel  better.  But  here  I  am  straining 
my  eyes,  trying  to  see  any  of  the 
comrades  of  the  one  I  had  chopped 
down  with  a  burst  from  that  ugly 
little  "grease-gun."  I  could  hear 
the  man  I  hit  coughing,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  he  was 
quiet.  I  shivered.  It  was  a  bubbly 
liquid  sound.  I  must  have  hit  him 
in  the  lungs.  I  pulled  the  metal  body 
of  the  "grease-gun"  up  against  me 
and  ran  my  fingers  down  it's  cold 
steel  barrel.  Most  of  the  men  didn't 
like  the  .45  caliber  sub-machine 
gun.  It  isn't  pretty,  I  thought.  It 
looks  just  like  its  nickname,  a 
grease  gun.  It  had  a  metal  handle 
curving  down  to  hold  against  your 
body  to  support  it.  I  had  become 
attached  to  it  when  I  had  to  use 
it  in  a  close  situation  before.  It  is 
perfect  for  close  work.  It  sprays 
those  heavy  .45  slugs  in  a  good 
wide  pattern.  That  fact  saved  my 
life  again  a  few  seconds  ago.  And 
I  felt  grateful. 
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I  WAS  a  dozen  steps  from  the  spot 
where  the  body  is  now,  and  I 
froze  in  a  crouch  when  I  heard  the 
movement  in  the  bushes  just  ahead 
of  me  and  to  the  left.  It  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wire.  No 
friends  are  out  that  way!  I  squirted 
a  couple  of  bursts  in  that  direction 
and  then  dove  head  first  to  my 
right.  It  was  a  good  move,  because 
fire  from  three  angles  came  in  on 
the  spot  I  had  just  vacated.  I  landed 
on  my  right  shoulder  and  rolled 
over  on  my  stomach. 

I  left  the  clump  of  bushes  and 
started  inching  my  way  along  the 
ground.  My  only  concern  at  the 
moment  was  to  find  the  foxhole  that 
I  knew  was  close  by.  I  have  walked 
this  post  many  times  and  had  long 
ago  memorized  the  location  of  each 
of  those  sandbagged  holes  in  the 
ground.  I  felt  a  quickening  of  my 
heart  as  my  hand  touched  the  rough 
texture  of  the  sandbags.  I've  found 
it!  I  hurriedly  pulled  myself  into  it. 

Too  hurriedly,  because  I  made  a 
scraping  noise  against  the  side  as  I 
was  sliding  in  and  drew  fire  again. 
I  felt  a  burning  sensation  in  my 
upper  arm,  and  I  quickly  felt  under 
my  shirt  to  see  how  badly  I  was 
hit.  My  hand  came  away  sticky 
with  blood,  but  I  could  tell  that  it 
was  only  oozing,  so  it  can't  be  bad. 
I  immediately  forgot  it  as  I  poked 
the  machine  gun  over  the  top  and 
let  travel  from  left  to  right  and 
back  again,  squeezing  off  short 
rapid  bursts.  I  ducked  the  return 
fire,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  panic 
sweeping  over  me  as  I  wondered 
where  in  the  world  the  rest  of  the 
men  in  this  outfit  were.  I  knew  that 


I  couldn't  panic,  but  it  seemed  that 
surely  they'd  have  heard  all  this 
firing.  I  took  a  swift  glance  at  my 
watch  and,  thinking  it  had  stopped, 
I  put  it  to  my  ear.  I  heard  it's  steady 
tick  and  I  knew  that  I  had  been 
pinned  down  less  than  a  minute. 
Boy!  I've  never  spent  a  longer 
minute. 

I  wondered  how  they  must  feel 
on  their  side  of  the  wire.  Funny  I 
should  wonder.  I  had  never  thought 
of  them  as  anything  but  the  enemy 
before.  They  are  human,  I  know, 
but  they  have  been  so  filled  with 
lies  and  hate  propoganda  that  they 
don't  act  like  humans.  They  are 
very  often  hopped  up  on  dope, 
which  may  account  for  some  of  their 
actions,  such  as  now.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  a  few  men  such  as  are 
out  there  now  would  try  getting  in 
otherwise. 

They  have  frequently  slipped  up 
on  guards  in  the  dark  and  silently 
cut  their  throats,  but  then  they 
would  vanish  after  throwing  a  gre- 
nade or  two.  These  boys  want  some- 
thing more  though.  If  they  aren't 
on  dope,  they  could  be  the  advance 
party  of  something  bigger. 

Suddenly  something  solid  hit  my 
foot  and  instinctively  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  grenade.  I  moved  fast,  kick- 
ing it  sideways  into  the  squirrel  hole. 
I  smiled  to  myself  as  I  threw  my- 
self against  the  opposite  wall,  thank- 
ing the  man  who  had  thought  of 
this  hole  dug  at  the  base  of  the  fox- 
hole to  dispose  of  grenades.  It  is 
dug  at  an  angle  downward  for  about 
one  and  a-half  feet  and  then  it 
angles  off  at  about  45  degrees  for 
another  foot  or  so.   This  puts  the 
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grenade  behind  solid  dirt  when  it 
explodes.  I  felt  dirt  hitting  me  from 
the  blast,  but  the  shrapnel  stayed 
underground. 

I  pushed  my  weapon  over  the  top 
with  my  right  hand  to  be  in  position 
to  fire  if  they  rushed  me  after  the 
explosion.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  a 
second  grenade  until  it  went  off  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  the  sandbags. 
I  felt  the  searing  wind  of  the  blast, 
and  felt  the  hot  pieces  of  metal 
tearing  into  my  right  hand,  and 
whirring  over  my  head.  I  felt  my 
hand  being  ripped  open,  but  it 
doesn't  hurt,   I    thought,    puzzled. 

I  felt  my  right  hand  with  my  left 
and  this  time  the  blood  is  coming 
faster.  I  can't  use  the  grease  gun 
now,  I  know.  I  need  two  hands  to 
keep  it  from  jumping  around.  So  I 
pulled  the  .45  pistol  from  my  belt 
with  my  left  hand.  I  always  take 
a  pistol  on  guard  with  me.  It  isn't 
regular  issue,  but  it  is  like  having 
a  second  friend  out  here  in  the  dark. 

The  strong  gunpowder  smell  of 
the  grenade  and  the  darkness  again 
brought  up  the  vision  of  the  brim- 
stone-breathing dragon  and  my 
guardian  angel. 

I'M  GETTING  dizzy!  That  scares 
me.  I  put  my  right  hand  under 
my  left  armpit,  squeezing  it  against 
my  body  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  I  think  it  is  helping  a 
little,  but  not  enough.  I  have  to 
have  help  soon  or  I  will  bleed  to 
death. 

Is  that  someone  moving  out 
front!  Am  I  getting  spooked  again? 
No  use  taking  chances,  I  thought, 
and  the  heavy  pistol  bucked  against 


my  palm  as  I  fired  three  rounds  in 
front  of  me.  I  am  too  shaky  to  be 
accurate  though.  I  put  the  pistol 
back  in  my  belt  and  removed  my 
bayonet  from  its  scabbard.  This 
will  sure  be  a  lot  of  good  against 
those  burp  guns,  but  I  didn't  have 
the  strength  to  hold  the  pistol  for 
very  long. 

I  feel  like  I  could  just  lean  back 
and  sleep  for  a  week.  The  pain  is 
shooting  up  my  arm  now,  in  sharp 
throbbing  waves.  I  guess  the  numb- 
ness is  wearing  off.  Where  are  those 
gooks?  Have  they  left?  I  doubted 
it  very  much,  but  it's  so  quiet! 

Suddenly  a  chill  ran  up  my  spine 
and  I  knew  that  I  wasn't  alone! 
I  sensed,  rather  than  saw,  the  shape 
above  me  and  I  swung  my  left  arm 
upward  with  the  bayonet  extended. 
I  felt  it  go  deep  into  flesh.  He  was 
screaming  as  he  fell  in  on  top  of  me, 
falling  in  a  dead  heap  on  my  legs. 
I  kicked  him  off  my  legs,  and  tried 
to  pull  the  bayonet  out,  but  I  can't. 
I'm  to  weak.  Now  what!  I  need  two 
good  hands  for  that  grease  gun,  and 
the  pistol  is  too  heavy  to  aim  as 
weak  as  I  am.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
any  idea  what  kind  of  shape  I'm  in? 

I  leaned  back  against  the  side 
of  the  foxhole  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  I  don't  even  know  how 
many  more  are  out  there.  I  had 
heard  of  other  men  speak  of  foxhole 
prayers,  and  now  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  drowning  man  has  that 
the  log  floating  towards  him  is  his 
only  chance,  I  know  there  is  only 
One  who  can  help  me  now.  I  bowed 
my  head,  feeling  guilty  that  I  had 
waited  until  I  had  such  a  need  to 
talk  to  God  again.  I  whispered  that 
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prayer,  however,  with  a  confidence 
that  He  would  hear.  I  knew  that  I 
had  come  to  a  turning  point  in  my 
life.  I  am  in  His  hands  now.  How 
many  have  said  that  before  and  not 
meant  it,  I  thought?  I  knew  that  I 
meant  it.  From  now  on  ...  A  noise! 
My  heart  skipped  a  beat  and  I  let 
go  of  the  pressure  point  on  my 
right  wrist,  and  pulled  the  pistol. 
If  they  get  close  enough  maybe  I 
can  hit  one  of  them.  I  heard  another 
noise;  from  behind  me  this  time. 
I  whirled  and  raised  the  pistol  just 
as  a  voice  yelled  Blue.  I  returned 
with  Lightning  to  complete  the  pass- 
word. They  are  here!  What  a  grand 
feeling.  Just  then  a  flare  lit  the  area 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  could  feel  my- 
self slipping  into  unconciousness; 
the  flare  out  front  making  a  crazy 


whirling  pattern. 

When  I  finally  forced  my  eyes  to 
remain  open,  I  could  see  the  tops  of 
our  tents  falling  away  to  my  left. 
I  had  the  sensation  of  being  swung 
bodily  upward.  I  tried  to  find  some- 
thing to  hold  onto  when  I  noticed 
Barton,  the  company  medic,  bend- 
ing over  me  working  on  my  hand. 
I  looked  around  and  saw  that  I  was 
on  a  helicopter.  I  wiggled  the 
fingers  on  my  right  hand  and 
Barton  grinned.  "You  sure  are 
lucky,  Ross,  the  tendons  aren't 
cut."  "Lucky,"  I  said,  "nope,  not 
lucky."  I  looked  upward  at  the  stars 
in  the  black  sky  and  felt  a  warm 
glow  welling  up  inside  my  chest,  and 
I  knew  it  wasn't  from  the  morphine 
that  "doc"  had  given  me. 


. . .  and  if  they  don't  give  us  what  we  want,  we'll  riot." 
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The  Most  Provocative  Beatitudes 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


IT  WOULD  make  a  great  differ- 
ence to  our  appreciation  of  the 
Beatitudes  if  we  remembered  that 
they  are  embedded  in  a  sermon.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  just  that 
—  a  sermon,  and  it  was  preached.  It 
was  not  an  act  that  was  passed.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  a  sermon  to  arouse 
thought,  to  challenge  the  easy-going 
assumptions  upon  which  we  usually 
act  and,  in  James  Denney's  bold 
words,   "to  defy  the  mind." 

Christ's  words  are  therefore  in- 
evitably provocative.  Many  of  his 
statements  are  couched  in  the  form 
of  paradox.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  a  paradox  is  not  some- 
thing contrary  to  reason.  The  word 
is  made  up  of  two  Greek  terms— 
para  meaning  against,  and  doxa 
meaning  opinion.  The  opinions  we 
hold  are  frequently  superficial.  When 
we  probe  them  at  a  deep  level  we 
find  that  they  are  too  simple  to 
account  for  the  complexity  and 
richness  of  actual  experience. 

On  the  surface  it  appears  absurd 
to  declare  that  the  meek  shall  in- 
herit the  earth,  or  that  the  perse- 
cuted are  blessed,   or  that  it  is  a 


good  thing  to  mourn.  But  the 
longer  we  ponder  these  statements 
the  less  sure  we  become  that  our 
search  for  happiness  is  soundly 
based.  We  are  compelled  to  rethink 
our  aims  and  methods  of  attaining 
life's  deepest  satisfaction.  The  word 
"blessed"  itself  comes  in  for  scru- 
tiny. It  obviously  cannot  be  trans- 
lated "happy."  The  most  satis- 
factory rendering  of  "blessed"  that 
I  know  was  given  by  R.  H.  Shafto, 
who  proposed  that  we  translate  it, 
"I  congratulate  you."  The  meek  are 
to  be  congratulated,  for  they  have 
found  the  secret  of  inheriting  the 
earth.  The  mourners  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated because  they  have  an 
attitude  to  life  that  will  bring  com- 
fort. The  persecuted  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated because  they  shall  re- 
ceive a  reward. 

Blessed  Are  the  Meek 

The  most  provocative  of  the 
Beatitudes  is  undoubtedly  "Blessed 
are  the  meek  for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth."  It  affronts  our  common 
sense,  it  denies  the  evidence  of 
history.  The  meek   are   inevitably 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  the  First  Community  Church,  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  Lecturer  in  Modern  Literature  at  Dallas  College,  Southern 
Methodist  University. 
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shoved  aside.  The  glittering  prizes 
of  life  go  to  those  who  have  the 
courage  and  the  audacity  to  seize 
them.  Those  who  have  literally  in- 
herited the  earth,  the  empire  build- 
ers and  imperialists,  have  struggled, 
fought,  and  grasped  by  main  force. 

Yet  in  the  long  perspective  of 
history  we  see  that  such  victories 
are  temporary.  Where  is  now  "the 
glory  that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome?"  Or  to  come 
nearer  our  own  times,  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  Hitler,  or  the  more 
civilized  but  essentially  predatory 
conquest  of  the  British  Empire? 

The  meek  are  not  those  who 
seize,  but  those  who  use;  not  those 
who  manipulate  and  exploit,  but 
those  who  savor  and  respect. 

We  look  back  on  that  unhappy 
chapter  in  American  history,  when 
because  men  sought  for  quick  profit, 
they  plundered  the  fields  and  de- 
nuded the  forests  and  raped  the 
earth  of  its  minerals,  and  see  what 
havoc  they  wrought.  The  Dust 
Bowl  and  land  erosion,  with  conse- 
quent deprivation  and  large  scale 
unemployment  drove  home  the  les- 
son, "The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  Only  those  who  respect  the 
ecology  of  the  land,  and  treat  the 
soil  with  the  respect  it  deserves, 
shall  reap  and   gather  into  barns. 

But  it  is  the  mental  level  that  this 
word  about  meekness  comes  home 
with  sharpest  force.  To  be  meek 
is  to  subordinate  oneself  to  the 
claims  of  truth,  to  subdue  one's 
clamorous  ego  to  the  claims  of 
reality.  The  opposite  of  meekness 
is  arrogance,  the  arrogance  shows 
itself  in  many  forms.    It   displays 


itself  when  a  man  says,  as  one  said 
in  my  hearing,  "I  don't  believe  in 
immortality  because  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  it.  It  nauseates  me  to 
think  of  going  on  for  ever  and  ever." 
To  exalt  one's  likes  and  dislikes 
into  a  criterion  for  accepting  or  re- 
jecting truth  is  arrogance  of  the 
most  blatant  kind!  True  meekness 
would  entail  a  look  at  the  evidence, 
would  require  that  one  should  ex- 
amine the  profound  reflections  of 
Plato,  or  the  instinctive  response 
of  that  one-half  of  the  world  that 
believes  in  reincarnation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  testimony  of  some  of 
the  world's  greatest  saints  and 
thinkers.  To  set  up  one's  personal 
preference  is  arrogance  indeed. 

J.  B.  Priestly  is  not  a  conven- 
tional Christian,  but  he  is  forced 
to  say  "  'The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth'  is  a  profound  psycho- 
logical truth.  The  modest,  those 
who  are  hopeful  in  heart  and  mind, 
continually  do  inherit  the  earth,  for 
it  is  theirs  to  enjoy,  whereas  the 
proud,  who  expect  everything,  who 
are  greedy,  impatient  and  dissatis- 
fied, live  in  a  rapidly  diminishing 
world  and  soon  enjoy  nothing." 

Blessed  Are  the  Mourners 

When  Jesus  said,  "Blessed  are 
they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted,"  he  was  not  thinking 
merely,  or  mainly,  of  those  who 
suffer  from  personal  loss.  The 
"mourners"  in  Israel  were  those 
who  sorrowed  for  their  country,  who 
grieved  for  the  absence  of  justice, 
and  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  who  felt  upon  their  own  hearts 
the  shame  of  national  immorality. 
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Certainly  this  brought  them  great 
distress  of  spirit;  they  were  not 
"happy"  men.  How  could  they  be? 
But  they  grieved  as  God  grieved, 
and  therefore  they  were  more  right- 
ly related  to  Him.  They  shared  His 
sorrow.  And  therefore  they  were 
"comforted."  They  were  not  soothed 
or  made  comfortable.  Forte  means 
"strength,"  and  they  were  inwardly 
strengthened  by  being  in  line  with 
God's  purpose.  And  they  did  more 
than  weep  and  bewail  and  deplore: 
they  organized  their  lives  around 
God's  passion  for  justice;  they 
fought,  as  He  fights,  against  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Because  of  this, 
they  were  stronger  characters  than 
those  who  ground  the  faces  of  the 
poor;  they  had  deeper  satisfaction 
than  those  who  simply  wrung  their 
hands  and  passed  resolutions  de- 
ploring the  evils  of  the  day. 

Those  who  enlist  on  God's  side, 
and  are  deeply  stirred  by  the  plight 
of  the  rejected  and  dispossessed, 
and  who  throw  themselves  into  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  and  a 
more  equitable  society,  do  not  go 
around  with  a  grin  on  their  faces, 
but  they  know  an  inward  peace  and 
serenity  that  mere  pleasure  seekers 
never  experience. 

Blessed  Are  the  Persecuted 

The  last  Beatitude  certainly  has 
a  provocative  sound.  Who  can 
honestly  say  that  there  is  any  satis- 
faction to  be  derived  from  persecu- 
tion? There  are,  it  is  true,  some 
perverse  souls,  who  get  a  strange 
kick  out  of  being  maligned  and  mis- 
treated. We  call  them  masochists, 
and  recognize  that  they  are   mis- 


shapen creatures,  trying  probably  to 
punish  themselves.  That  is  not  the 
kind  of  "persecution"  that  Jesus 
envisages  here.  There  is  a  profound 
difference  between  persecution  "for 
the  sake  of  righteousness,"  and  per- 
secution for  the  sake  of  being  in  a 
minority  or  bearing  an  unpopular 
image. 

The  reward  Jesus  promised  to 
those  who  are  persecuted  for  the 
sake  of  righteousness  is  that  they 
shall  be  enlisted  among  the  servants 
of  God.  "So  men  persecuted  the 
prophets  who   were    before    you." 

If  a  man  spends  his  life  placating, 
glad-handing,  avoiding  unpleasant- 
ness, never  stirring  up  opposition, 
he  will  find  plenty  of  company,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  best.  He  will  find 
gregariousness,  but  little  fellowship. 
He  will  become  part  of  a  collective, 
but  not  of  a  community.  He  will 
make  no  enemies,  but  he  will  find 
no  deep  friendships  either.  It  is 
sometimes  said  of  a  man  at  his  death 
that  "he  hadn't  an  enemy  in  the 
world."  When  I  hear  that  said,  I 
wonder  whether  he  was  a  saint  or 
a  milksop!  A  decent  man,  a  man 
who  cares  deeply,  is  bound  to  make 
enemies.  If  he  speaks  out  boldly, 
if  he  rushes  to  the  defense  of  those 
who  cannot  defend  themselves,  he  is 
bound  to  encounter  opposition,  and 
misrepresentation.  But,  as  the 
Beatitude  promises,  if  he  acts  not 
from  personal  spleen  or  angry  frus- 
tration, but  from  a  real  concern 
that  righteousness  be  established,  he 
will  become  part  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  and  his  reward  will  not 
only  be  great  in  heaven,  it  will  be 
great  here  on  earth.  ■  ■ 
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lent  Angel 


By  Beverly  V.  Garber 


MY  AIR  Force  husband  and  I 
were  won  to  Christ  while  in 
the  military.  New  Christians  have 
great  zeal  to  win  others  and  my 
sergeant  had  his  share.  A  boldness 
combined  with  that  zeal  led  him 
and  several  other  servicemen  to  set 
up  a  little  gospel  tent  outside  the 
main  gate  of  Barksdale  A.F.  Base, 
Louisiana,  and  begin  a  "Service- 
man's Revival."  It  was  a  borrowed, 
pitiful  little  "canvas  cathedral" 
which  had  many  holes  in  its  dome! 

The  second  day,  a  little  wrinkled 
old  man  timidly  approached  the 
tent  and  asked,  "Who  sleeps  here 
at  night  and  watches  your  equip- 
ment?" Being  so  new,  we  had  no 
one!  He  offered  to  be  our  tent  man 
and  we  graciously  accepted  him  as 
such.  The  next  night  when  we  ar- 
rived for  service,  the  tent  was 
moved  back  on  the  lot,  leaving  more 
room  for  parking  our  cars.  It  was 
professionally  erected  and  each  hole 
had  been  carefully  patched!  All  the 
work  of  one  man  in  one  day! 

Our  crowds  increased.  Men  began 
to  bow  to  conviction  of  sin  and 
become  Christians.  So  freshly  new, 
we  were  sure  God  could  keep  records 


so  we  didn't.  (Today,  11  years  later, 
we  still  contact  regularly  men  won 
to  Christ  in  that  little  tent  meeting. 
One  a  precious  jewel  of  a  Christian 
has  been  a  missionary  to  Thailand 
for  over  seven  years.) 

Wonders  of  wonders,  one  night 
our  "tent  man"  went  to  the  altar 
too  and  bowed  his  knees  to  Christ, 
and  accepted  salvation! 

Names  aren't  important.  We  don't 
know  today  who  he  was!  We  just 
called  him  "brother."  He  did  have  a 
sense  of  humor,  though,  and  this 
dry  humor  gave  us  many  laughs. 
(God  likes  laughing,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  made  monkeys!)  Once  "tent 
man"  remarked,  "These  Louisiana 
mosquitoes  are  so  big  and  bold! 
Two  lit  on  my  shoulder  tonight  and 
soon  one  said  to  the  other,  'Shall 
we  eat  him  in  here  or  drag  him 
outside  the  tent?' " 

While  he  was  taking  care  of  the 
tent  we  took  care  of  him.  We  service 
wives  saw  that  there  was  food  and 
clothing  for  him  to  wear. 

One  night  near  the  close  of  the 
revival  at  dismissal  time,  tragedy 
struck.  "Tent  man"  had  had  a  hard 
day  of  watching.  A  terrific  thunder- 
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storm  arose  and  it  was  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  ropes  adjusted  and  dump 
gathered  pockets  of  water  out  of 
the  canvas.  That  evening  he  bore 
marks  of  weariness  in  face  and 
body.  As  we  were  about  to  go  home, 
he  suddenly  clutched  his  chest, 
gasped  and  fell  at  our  feet.  We 
could  find  no  pulse,  no  heartbeat. 
His  face  was  grey,  hands  cold  and 
clammy.  But  our  faith  was  fresh  and 
we  didn't  know  any  better  than  to 
believe  that  God  could  still  raise 
the  dead!  So  we  desperately  and 
simply  asked  for  that  miracle.  And 
he  granted  it!  Color  returned,  pulse 
quickened,  and  warmth  flooded  his 
cold  fingers.  He  lived  again!  Thank 
God?  We  really  did! 
Soon  we  held   the   final   service 


and  the  men  made  plans  to  gather 
the  next  day  and  take  the  tent 
down. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  there,  neatly  stacked 
were  the  sheets  of  canvas,  the  ropes 
in  coiled  circles  and  stakes  neatly 
piled.  Our  "tent  man"  was  nowhere 
in  sight! 

The  scripture  says,  "Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  (forget  not  to 
show  love  unto)  strangers:  for  there- 
by some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares"  (Hebrew  13:  2  KJV). 

This  man  had  renewed  our  faith 
in  our  fellowmen,  inspired  us  to  be 
thankful,  and  activated  living  faith 
in  God!  We  feel  our  "tent  man" 
was  a  "tent  angel."  ■■ 


"Sure,  it  might  get  you  some  votes  from  the  poor  people, 
but  what  about  the  rich?" 
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The  American  Ace  of  Aces  participated  in  134  battles  during  World  War  I, 
and  brought  down  26  enemy  planes.  The  squadron  which  he  commanded 
brought  down  69  planes,  more  than  any  other  American  unit. 
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By  Mario  De  Marco 


CAPTAIN  Eddie  Vernon  Rick- 
enbacker,  the  great  flying  ace 
of  World  War  I,  has  led  as  dramatic 
a  life  as  any  adventurer  I  have 
ever  read  about.  He  was  born  when 
things  and  places  were  still  young 
and  yet  could  be  discovered,  and, 
believe  me,  this  was  one  person  who 


wasn't  afraid  to  discover  them,  even 
in  the  face  of  death,  which  he  en- 
countered many,  many  times.  His 
life  story  is  so  colorful  that  each 
exciting  phase  could  be  made  into  a 
separate  novel  or  movie  which, 
come  to  think  about  it,  has  been 
done. 
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Great  pioneer  in  the  development  of  aviation 


Edward  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  back  in  1890,  the  third  child 
of  William  and  Elizabeth  Baslet 
Rickenbacker.  Young  Eddie  was 
never  lonely,  not  with  seven  other 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  family! 
He  was  a  curious  boy,  hungry  to 
try  out  new  ideas,  which  several 
times  almost  brought  him  to  his 
end. 

There  was  the  time  when  he  was 
involved  in  what  he  termed  a 
"roller-coaster"  ride  into  a  gravel 
pit.  He  and  some  other  bdys  dis- 
covered an  old  cart  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sand  pit.  They  managed  to  push 
and  strain  until  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  rail  incline  with  the  cart. 
After  securing  the  cart  with  chocks 
under  the  rusty  wheels,  young 
Eddie  jumped  into  it  and  ordered 
the  chocks  pulled  from  the  wheels. 
The  small  cart  took  off  on  the  rails 
like  a  runaway  train.  Before  it 
reached  the  end  of  the  tracks  it 
rocketed  off  with  the  wild-eyed 
youngster  holding  the  sides.  Before 
the  cart  hit  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
it  had  bounced  off  the  small  body 
once  or  twice.  He  emerged  bruised 
and  bloody  but  still  in  one  piece. 
By  all  means,  the  young  lad  should 
have  been  dead  or  badly  crippled, 
but  God  was  with  him— which  he 
would  be  again  and  again  during 
his  lifetime. 

Tragedy  struck  early  in  Eddie's 
life.  His  father  was  killed  in  a  bridge 
accident  and  death  left  the  family 
without  funds.  Eddie  then  set  out 
looking  for  a  job  to  help  out.  His 


first  job  was  in  a  glass  factory  at  the 
age  of  11,  for  the  sum  of  $3.50  a 
week.  There  would  be  other  jobs 
to  follow— foundry  work,  a  brewery, 
shoe  factory,  monumental  works, 
even  a  railroad  machine  shop.  He 
had  inherited  his  father's  love  for 
machines  and  finally  found  a  position 
in  a  local  garage  at  $3.50  a  week. 
This  is  where  his  love  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  "horseless"  carriage  be- 
gan. At  14,  he  could  find  what  was 
wrong  with  a  motor  just  by  listening 
to  it.  Realizing  that  automobiles 
were  here  to  stay  and  things  of  the 
future,  he  wasn't  satisfied  with  just 
oiling  and  repairing  them,  he  wanted 
to  learn  more  about  the  secrets  of 
these  marvelous  machines.  He  be- 
gan studying  automotive  engineer- 
ing by  correspondence.  It  paid  off 
because  four  years  later  he  became 
Manager  for  the  Columbus  Buggy 
Company  with  a  sales  staff  of  six 
men  under  him. 

In  those  early  days  of  auto- 
mobiles, several  companies  would 
get  together  and  race  their  cars  on 
the  dirt  roads  to  prove  to  the  future 
customers  who  were  watching  which 
car  had  the  speed  and  durability. 
This  was  the  start  of  auto  racing 
and  again  young  Eddie  was  on  the 
"ground  floor."  Some  of  his  wild 
experiences  during  these  dirt  track 
racing  events  were  really  thrilling 
and  death  defying. 

After  a  few  years  he  turned  pro- 
fessional. He  drove  in  the  1911  and 
1912  Indianapolis  races.  He  began 
making    the    newspaper    headlines 
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Eddie  Rickenbacker  cele- 
brates the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Armistice  this  month, 
which  ended  World  War  I. 
The  gallant  hero  won  many 
medals,  among  them  the 
Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross 
with  nine  oak  leaf  clusters. 


with  his  special  style  of  racing  and 
was  among  the  top  money  earners 
in  1917  when  war  was  declared. 
He  offered  his  personal  idea  of 
organizing  a  group  of  racing  auto 
drivers  and  exhibition  fliers  for 
combat,  stating  that  these  men 
would  make  excellent  combat  avia- 
tors with  their  professional  ex- 
perience in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground.  The  idea,  like  many  other 
good  ones,  was  turned  down  by  the 
Army  Signal  Corps. 

Eddie  at  the  time  was  well  over  the 
age  of  flying  training  so  he  managed 
to  become    an   auto    chauffeur   on 


General  Pershing's  staff.  It  was 
while  in  France  that  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Colonel 
William  Mitchell  and  became  his 
personal  chauffeur.  Shortly  after,  it 
was  Colonel  Mitchell  who  helped 
him  to  get  into  the  Air  Service. 
After  completing  his  flying  training, 
he  reached  the  front  lines  as  a  pilot 
early  in  1918  and  became  a  member 
of  the  94th  Aero  Pursuit  Squadron, 
the  first  All-American  Squadron 
and  the  first  to  go  into  action  on 
the  Western  front.  It  wasn't  until 
some  time  later  than  Eddie  got  his 
first    enemy    kill,    a    Pfalz  — there 
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were  many  more  to  come.  His  ex- 
ploits in  Uncle  Sam's  Hat-in-the- 
Ring  Squadron  was  his  greatest 
and  most  exciting  experience.  Many 
times  he  escaped  death  by  inches. 

All  in  all,  he  participated  in  134 
air  battles.  On  October  30  he  man- 
aged to  down  two  enemy  planes 
which  brought  his  final  total  to  26 
victories.  He  was  justly  given  the 
undisputed  title  of  "American  Ace 
of  Aces."  His  famous  squadron  of 
which  he  had  been  Commander  for 
the  last  few  months  of  the  war,  had 
downed  69  enemy  planes,  more  than 
any  other  American  unit.  For  his 
gallantry  and  heroic  action  he  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  and  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  with  nine  oak  leaf 
clusters,  and  numerous  foreign 
medals. 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
America  and  went  back  to  his  first 
love  — the  automobile  business.  He 
founded  the  Rickenbacker  Car 
Company  in  1921.  With  his  "savvy" 
of  racing  autos,  he  pioneered  such 
great  experiments  as  the  four  wheel 
brakes,  balloon  tires,  the  double 
fly-wheel,  small  high-speed  motors 
and  other  features,  which  had  been 
used  and  proven  worthy  in  the 
racing  business.  His  company  failed 
four  years  later,  leaving  him  greatly 
in  debt.  Determined  to  square  all 
accounts,  he  set  about  the  giant 
task  of  raising  money  for  this 
purpose.  A  few  years  later  he  ac- 
complished his  mission  and  repaid 
all  his  creditors  in  full. 

In  1938  he  became  President  and 
General  Manager  of  Eastern  Air 
Lines.   Several    years    later,    while 


flying  on  a  business  trip  to  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  his  plane  crashed  and  it 
was  a  miracle  that  he  was  found 
in  the  wreckage  still  alive  but  he 
was  badly  injured.  While  convalesc- 
ing from  his  injuries,  he  was  called 
upon  to  serve  his  country  again 
during  World  War  II.  He  was 
given  a  special  assignment  by  the 
American  government  to  visit  all 
Air  Force  combat  units  in  the  States 
and  overseas.  In  1942  while  flying 
to  one  of  these  units  over  the  South 
Pacific,  the  plane  developed  engine 
trouble  and  was  forced  down  in  the 
Ocean.  He  and  seven  crew  members 
of  the  plane  spent  23  days  on  a  life 
raft,  with  almost  no  drinking  water 
or  food.  Rickenbacker  was  instru- 
mental in  keeping  the  men  alive 
and,  never  dispairing,  he  encouraged 
the  other  men  to  keep  faith  in  God, 
that  he  would  see  them  through 
safely.  They  were  finally  rescued 
more  dead  than  alive,  but  they  all 
came  through  in  perfect  condition. 
After  recuperating  from  his  ordeal, 
Eddie  then  completed  his  mission 
to  the  other  combat  areas. 

He  resigned  as  head  of  Eastern 
Air  Lines  in  1953,  becoming  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Although  he  had 
written  books  about  his  experiences 
in  both  the  air  and  racing  autos, 
he  completed  his  life  story  in  one 
grand  volume  entitled  Rickenbacker. 
After  reading  through  this  colorful 
and  eventful  book,  one  paragraph 
remained  with  me.  This  great  pio- 
neer, hero,  and  businessman  men- 
tions the  fact  that  he  has  always 
talked  to  God  through  his  prayers 
and  he  has  always  answered  him. 
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Drugs:  Benefit  or  Danger? 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


WHAT  startling  claims  are 
made  for  the  benefits  of  tak- 
ing drugs! 

We  cannot  escape  the  subject  if 
we  try.  Newspaper  headlines  shout 
the  word  nearly  every   day. 

The  use  of  drugs  is  a  subject  of 
such  magnitude  that  we  cannot 
shrug  it  off  as  unimportant  or  ir- 
relevant to  us.  Each  of  us  is  con- 
cerned. Not  only  is  drug-taking  a 
problem  of  world  dimensions,  al- 
most all  of  us  take  drugs. 

What  is  a  drug?  Dr.  Richard 
Joyce,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pharmocology  at  the  London  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  says:  "A  drug 
is  any  substance  that  detectably 
changes  that  state  or  function  of 
cells,  organs,   or  organisms." 

True,  most  of  us  confine  our- 
selves to  taking  drugs  in  tiny 
amounts.  Coffee  contains  caffeine, 
a  stimulant  drug.  But  we  should 
have  to  drink  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  this  beverage  before  we  suf- 
fered ill  effects  from  it.  As  coffee 
(or  the  Britisher's  cup  of  tea)  is 
known  and  drunk  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  we  are  assured  that 
the  slight  stimulus  and  sense  of 
refreshment  that  it  brings  is  more 
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beneficial  to  us  than  the  harm 
derived  from  excess  of  caffeine. 

Again,  some  drugs  bring  benefit 
to  sick  people.  They  give  tremen- 
dous help  in  both  physical  and 
mental  illness.  Indeed,  to  some 
people,  taking  drugs  means  the  dif- 
ference between  discomfort  and 
comfort  or  between  illness  and 
normal  health.  Diabetics  need  in- 
sulin, people  with  heart  failure  need 
digitalis,  an  extract  taken  from  fox- 
gloves. People  who  suffer  from 
sleeplessness  need  the  help  of  seda- 
tives in  the  form  of  sleeping  capsules 
or  tablets.  Others  who  have  painful 
illnesses  can  lead  normal  lives  only 
when  they  take  pain-killing  tablets 
called  analgesics. 

When  properly  supervised  and 
taken  because  ordered  by  qualified 
authorities,  drugs  are  both  neces- 
sary and  helpful  to  a  sick  person. 
Dr.  Roy  Menninger  of  the  Mennin- 
ger  Foundation  in  Topeka  says  the 
use  of  drugs  is  "the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  people  in  state  hos- 
pitals across   the    country. 

"It's  enabled  a  great  number  of 
patients  to  be  managed  as  out- 
patients enabling  them  to  stay  out 


of  hospitals.  No  longer  are  violent 
and  uncontrollable  patients  a  com- 
mon sight.  Drugs  have  done  this." 

Why  then  is  drug-taking  so 
serious?  What  is  used  can  be  abused. 
When  taken  in  excess  of  the  pre- 
scribed dose  or  where  no  medical 
grounds  exists,  drug-taking  can  be 
dangerous  or  even  deadly. 

Again,  when  a  person  takes  the 
right  drug  in  the  right  amount  and 
at  the  right  time  it  is  beneficial. 
But  when  a  person  derives  so  much 
benefit  from  the  drug  that  he  feels 
he  must  take  it  to  make  life  bear- 
able, then  it  is  serious.  This  is  drug 
dependence. 

A  PERSON  who  has  never 
learned  to  cope  with  life  ef- 
fectively finds  present-day  living 
difficult.  Disturbed  childhood  or 
unsatisfying  family  relationships 
can  cause  some  adjusting  to  be  be- 
yond him.  He  cannot  enjoy  social 
life  as  others  do.  Even  though  he 
feels  the  pressure  to  conform,  in- 
hibitions and  self-consciousness 
create  problems.  He  then  resorts 
to  a  sedative  to  quiet  his  fears 
or  a  pep  pill  to  give  him  confidence. 
Soon  he  cannot  meet  socially  with- 
out his  pill. 

When  a  person's  emotions  never 
have  healthy  activity,  he  looks  for 
a  stimulus.  He  cannot  enjoy  him- 
self or  emotional  relationships  as 
he  is.  He  takes  a  pill  that  affects 
his  senses  and  life  seems  so  much 
brighter.  When  the  effects  of  the 
pill  have  gone,  his  depression  moans 
for  another  pill. 

Personal  problems  too  can  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  person  resorting  to 


drugs.  Either  through  shame  or 
pride,  a  person  refuses  to  share  his 
problem  with  friends  or  get  advice 
from  them.  He  suffers  in  secret  as 
worries  and  anxieties  seek  to  drown 
him.  Some  drugs  can  help  him  to 
forget  his  fears  though  not  to  solve 
his  problems.  While  the  effect  of 
drugs  puts  a  covering  over  his  fears 
he  is  happy.  But  when  the  fears 
show  through,  more  drugs  are 
needed  or  he  will  be  seriously  de- 
pressed. 

Physical  dependence  on  drugs 
then  chains  its  victim.  This  tragic 
aspect  of  drug-taking  means  that 
the  person  who  starts  with  the 
smallest  doses  now  needs  large 
quantities  or  he  will  gain  no  benefit 
from  the  drug. 

If  he  avoids  using  them  for  a 
time,  he  gets  such  symptoms  as 
agitation  and  restlessness.  Long 
periods  of  avoidance  strengthen 
these  symptoms. 

Also,  the  person  has  an  intense 
craving  for  the  drug.  Then,  his  only 
thought  is  the  source  of  supply  for 
the  next  dose. 

When  a  person  has  reached  the 
stage  where  he  needs  increasing 
quantities  of  a  drug  for  it  to  help 
him,  feels  the  symptoms  of  the 
effects  of  a  drug  wear  off,  and  has 
an  intense  craving  for  a  drug,  he 
has  become  an  addict. 

Effects  of  the  more  potent  drugs 
are  serious.  Soon  after  heroin  has 
been  taken,  it  produces  a  sleepy 
sense  of  well-being  and  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  person's  belief 
in  his  own  powers.  This  soon  passes. 
He  is  then  agitated  and  anxious, 
pre-occupied  with  the  source  of  the 
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next  dose.  Until  he  takes  drugs 
again,  anxiety  and  restlessness  will 
increase. 

Sexual  interest  will  fail  and  men- 
struation often  ceases.  Personal 
neglect  and  malnutrition  are  com- 
mon. Listlessness  is  seen  in  failure 
to  concentrate,  which  results  in 
neglected  studies  or  failure  to  hold 
a  job.  Lying,  being  deceitful,  and 
unreliable  are  normal  symptoms. 

When  the  drug  is  cannabis  (more 
familiarly,  marijuana),  eyes  be- 
come bloodshot  and  the  mouth  and 
throat  become  dry.  Laziness  in- 
creases. Restlessness  is  followed  by 
a  gaiety  that  can  be  aroused  by  such 
a  trivial  stimulus  as  a  weak  joke. 
An  increased  sense  of  well-being  can 
lead  to  a  benevolent  attitude  to 
life  and  to  other  people  — though 
parents  and  police  are  often  ex- 
ceptions. 

A  sudden  increase  in  self-confi- 
dence can  lead  to  irresponsible 
activity.  However,  persistent  heavy 
use  of  this  drug  will  bring  apathy 
and  a  loss  of  social  acceptance. 

L.S.D.  users  can  have  hallucina- 
tions that  usually  involve  the  whole 
personality.  They  arise  from  the 
person's  distorted  sense  of  color, 
movement,  sound,  and  perspective. 
These  hallucinations  can  lead  to 
serious  mental  illness.  "L.S.D.  users 
comprise  30  percent  of  patients  in 
some  mental  hospitals  in  the  U.S.A.," 
says  Medical  Officer  Antony  J. 
Wood.  They  could  also  lead  to 
murder  or  suicide.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  L.S.D.  a  person  can  have 
a  fatal  accident  by  falling  from  a 
high  window,  because  he  tries  to 
practice  his  belief  that  he  can  fly. 


Like  fires,  drugs  are  beneficial 
when  confined  to  suitable  purpose 
and  to  rigid  limits.  But  when  a  per- 
son lights  a  fire  he  cannot  control, 
it  could  rush  him  to  tragedy  and 
death. 

SOURCES  of  these  harmful  drugs 
are  many  and  varied.  The 
kitchen  is  one  unsuspected  source 
of  danger.  When  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  was  seen  wandering  alone, 
inadequately  dressed,  he  was  found 
to  be  suffering  from  hallucinations. 
The  investigators  were  puzzled;  no 
needle-marks  were  found  on  him. 
Then  they  traced  back  the  cause  to 
a  half-consumed  pie  tin  of  scrap- 
ings from  banana  peelings. 

When  the  powder  from  banana 
peelings  is  smoked  it  gives  a  similar 
effect  to  marijuana  though  lasting 
longer  than  the  enlivening  effects 
of  that  drug;  effects  of  banana  peel- 
ings can  remain  many  hours,  even  a 
whole  day. 

So  extensive  has  been  this  use  of 
banana  peelings  as  a  drug  in  San 
Francisco  that  "an  overnight  firm 
has  opened  in  the  'hippie'  district 
by  Haight  Street,  selling  specially 
processed  bananas  to  those  who 
want  a  dangerous  try  at  new  thrills 
and  strange  kicks"  (Leo  Rosen- 
house). 

This  drug  can  also  be  bought 
through  the  mails.  It  is  then  in  the 
form  of  powder  which  has  been 
produced  from  baked,  ripened  ba- 
nana peelings. 

For  the  last  two  years,  nutmeg 
has  been  included  among  drugs. 
Earlier,  nutmeg  was  used  only  as  a 
seasoner  for  a  milk  shake  or  as  a 
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good  spice  in  baking.  Then  in  the 
Spring  of  1967  the  United  Nations 
issued  an  official  bulletin  which 
shocked  its  readers.  The  announce- 
ment told  that  that  nutmeg  was  a 
deadly  narcotic  when  taken  in 
quantity. 

When  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
did  its  research  into  the  more  dan- 
gerous aspects  of  the  use  of  nutmeg 
they  reported  that  it  could  give 
alarming  results  when  taken  in  large 
quantity.  They  cited,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  death  of  an  eight-year- 
old  boy  who  died  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  eating  two  nutmegs. 

Some  people  chew  a  whole  nut- 
meg; others  take  a  teaspoonful  of 
nutmeg  powder. 

Eating  candy  can  also  be  taking 
a  drug..  Some  candy  has  been  found 
to  contain  L.S.D.  Federal  Narcotics 
Agent  Harry  Sumega  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  investigations  into 
the  undercover  distribution  of  the 
candy  has  this  to  say:  "We  have 
found  the  candies  believed  coming 
from  this  source  as  far  away  as 
Australia." 

In  Southern  California  recently, 
five  people  were  arrested  in  an  in- 
tensive effort  to  track  down  the 
source  of  these  candies. 

"At  present,"  says  Henry  H, 
Fowler,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
"the  Far  East  is  not  thought  to  be 
a  major  source  of  the  illicit  nar- 
cotics being  smuggled  into  the 
United   States.    The    drug    chiefly 


1968  will  go  down  as  the  year  when  skirts 
got  shorter  and  cigarets  got  longer. 
— Jack  Herbert. 


implicated  in  smuggling  from  abroad 
is  heroin.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
estimates  that  some  80  percent  of 
heroin  reaching  the  United  States 
is  manufactured  in  France  from 
opium  diverted  from  legitimate 
cultivation  in  Turkey.  Another  15 
percent  of  this  drug  is  thought  to 
originate  in   Mexico." 

Fowler  believes  most  of  the  re- 
maining 5  percent  comes  from 
sources  in  the  Far  East,  principally 
the  Yunnan  Province  in  mainland 
China.  He  adds  that  this  "is  only 
one  of  several  active  opium-growing 
provinces." 

We  can  diminish  the  spread  of 
habit-forming  drugs  by  our  own 
refusal  to  experiment  with  them, 
apart  from  medical  advice.  A  healthy 
person  does  not  need  drugs.  A  per- 
son who  is  in  communion  with  God 
will  certainly  live  by  a  power  which 
is  not  natural.  Yet  it  will  not  come 
from  drugs,  but  from  God. 

True,  when  we  are  sick,  medical 
advice  could  be  that  we  take  a  drug. 
Even  then,  we  confine  our  use  of  the 
prescribed  drug,  to  the  prescribed 
amount  and  at  the  prescribed  time. 

Also  we  can  discourage  the  im- 
proper use  of  drugs  as  we  tell  other 
people  the  serious  effects  of  drug 
dependence. 

We  rightly  seek  a  rich  and  vibrant 
life.  We  can  have  it,  not  through 
drugs,  but  through  Jesus  Christ. 
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lift  Up  Jour  Heart 


"God  give  me  hills  to  climb,  and  strength  for  climbing."  — 
The  Magnificat. 

Hating  people  is  like  burning  down  your  house  to  get  rid  of  a 
rat.  — Harry  Emerson  Fosdick. 

Life  is  a  grindstone,  and  whether  it  grinds  a  man  down  or  polishes 
him  up  depends  on  the  stuff  he's  made  of.  — Josh  Billings. 

The  best  way  out  is  always  through.  — Robert  Frost. 

A  man  is  relieved  and  gay  when  he  has  put  his  heart  into  his 
work  and  done  his  best.  — Ralph  W.  Emerson. 

Count  your  blessings,  not  your  bruises.  — Robert  L.  Forbes. 

People  forget  how  fast  you  did  a  job— but  they  remember  how 
well  you  did  it.  — Howard  W.  Newton. 

Go  oft  to  the  house  of  thy  friend,  for  weeds  choke  the  unused 
path.  — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

How  beautiful  a  day  can  be  when  kindness  touches  it.  — Elliston. 

Faith  is  the  bird  that  sings  when  the  dawn  is  still  dark.  — Tagore. 

Fear  isn't  cowardice.  Cowardice  is  failure  to  fight  fear.  The 
weakling  feels  fear  and  quits.  The  man  of  courage  feels  fear  and 
fights.— Arnold  Glasow  in  Thoughts  for  Today. 

The  place  to  stop  drunken  driving  is  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow, 
not  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  —  Casualty  Insurance  Journal. 

Learning  only  from  your  own  experience  is  a  slow  process;  the 
fellow  who  profits  from  the  experiences  of  others  has  a  head  start  in 
any  race  he  wants  to  run.  — Nina  Willis  Walter 
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Brief  News  Items 


New  Flag  Bill 

Washington,  D.  C.  June  24.— 
The  Senate  passed  by  a  voice  vote 
today  a  bill  making  it  a  federal 
crime  publicly  to  mutilate,  deface, 
defile,  burn  or  trample  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  A  maximum  penalty  of  one 
year  in  prison  and  $10,000  fine 
could  be  imposed  on  violators.  The 
measure  goes  to  the  House  to  be 
reconciled  with  a  similar  bill. 


New  Public  Relations   Director   for 
Upper  Room 

Carl  D.  Case,  Area  Program  Co- 
ordinator of  the  Dakotas  Area  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church, 
Aberdeen,  N.  Dak.,  has  become  the 
new  public  relations  director  for 
The  Upper  Room.  He  coordinates 
public  relations  activities  of  the 
daily  interdenominational  devo- 
tional guide. 

Baptists  in  Vietnam 

Despite  the  continuing  clouds  of 
war,  37  representatives  of  eleven 
churches  and  chapels,  met  recently 
in  Saigon,  for  the  first  Baptist 
evangelism  conference  in  Vietnam. 
They  adopted  a  three-year  program 
of  personal  evangelism,  preaching 
to  the  masses,  and  establishing 
churches. 


Drive  Safely,  Slow  Down 

Automobile  accidents  were  re- 
sponsible for  52,200  deaths  on 
American  highways  in  1967; 
4,200,000  persons  were  injured, 
according  to  an  annual  survey  by 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Companies. 
Excessive  speed  was  the  cause  in 
39  per  cent  of  the  accidents. 

Three  members  of  Carlisle  Barracks 
Boy  Scout  Troop  173  are  awarded  God 
and  Country  Awards  by  Chaplain  (LTC) 
Norman  R.  Brown,  Post  Chaplain. 
L-R:  John  Kiser,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  M.  Kiser;  Bill  and  Bob  Krebs, 
sons  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Krebs  of  the  Army  War  College,  Carlisle 
Barracks,  Pa. 
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Sergeant  Major  James  G.  Coffey,  Jr., 
the  first  enlisted  man  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army 
Chaplains,  was  presented  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  meritorious 
service  as  Chief  Clerk,  Chaplains 
Section,  Military  District  of  Washington, 
during  the  period  of  April  1967  to  April 
1968.  Chaplain  (MG)  Francis  L.  Samp- 
son, Chief  of  Army  Chaplains,  made 
the  presentation. 


Problems  of  Success 

Win  ton  M.  Blount,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
U.S.A.,  pointed  out  a  few  months 
ago  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
University  of  South  Alabama:  Our 
successes,  not  our  failures,  lie  behind 
many  of  today's  problems.  We  have 
the  problem  of  how  to  bring  gainful 


employment  to  less  than  4  percent 
of  our  working  population  — at  a 
time  when  more  than  96  percent 
have  jobs. . . . 

We  have  the  problem  of  how  to 
bring  better  housing  and  a  better 
way  of  life  to  a  relatively  small  part 
of  our  population— at  the  same  time 
a  vast  majority  of  Americans  live 
rich  and  rewarding  lives. . .  .Prob- 
lems of  air  and  pollution,  the  blight 
of  our  cities,  mass  transportation 
needs,  traffic  and  highway  prob- 
lems, crowded  schools  and  colleges 
—  all  can  be  traced  to  our  tremen- 
dous growth  and  success  as  a  na- 
tion. . . . 

Serious  problems  of  poverty, 
slums,  discrimination  and  under- 
education  have  always  been  with  us. 
But  they  are  getting  more  attention 
today  because  we  have  achieved 
such  affluence  that,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  a  nation  is  almost 

within  range  of  solving  them It's 

time  to  keep  a  proper  perspective, 
Mr.  Blount  concludes,  because  "we 
are  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
success,  and  not  the  problems  of 
failure." 


UNICEF  Greeting  Cards 

When  you  buy  UNICEF  Greet- 
ing Cards,  you  help  bring  milk, 
medicine  and  schooling  to  needy 
children  somewhere  in  the  world. 
All  UNICEF  cards  are  $1.50  for  a 
box  of  ten  cards  with  matching 
envelopes,  and  come  with  a  Season's 
Greetings  message  in  the  five  official 
languages  of  the  United  Nations. 
Order  from  UNICEF-USC,  331  E. 
38th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016. 
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Nine  Girl  Scouts  have  received  God  and  Community  Awards  for  participation 
in  church  and  community  activities  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.  Front  row, 
L-R:  Lisa  Underhill,  Dianne  Dockler,  Catherine  Cannon,  Shawn  Smith  and 
Holly  Holcombe.  Back  row,  L-R:  Mrs.  James  Sawey,  advisor;  Diana  Morton, 
Kim  Worthy,  Kathie  Hill,  and  Chaplain  (MAJ)  Harry  L.  Millard.  Pam  Duke 
was  not  present. 


America's  Physical  Fitness — or  Lack 
of  It 

June,  1968.  Vice-President  Hubert 
Humphrey  in  speaking  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness 
and  Sports,  of  which  he  is  chairman, 
reported  that:  1  of  every  2  American 
adults  is  overweight;  50  percent  of 
America's  college  students  fail  to 
meet  accepted  physical  fitness 
standards;  the  average  American 
youngster  spends  10  hours  watching 
TV  for  every  hour  he  spends  in 
supervised  sports  of  physical  ac- 
tivity. 


Dilemmas  in  Faith 

Should  human  life  be  preserved 
under  all  circumstances?  in  cases 
of  terminal  cancer?  When  a  person 
has  turned  into  a  vegetable?  When 
a  child  has  been  conceived  as  a  re- 
sult of  forcible  rape?  These  and 
other  vexing  medical  and  moral 
questions  are  discussed  in  a  new 
booklet  "Dilemmas  in  Faith  and  the 
Scientific  Manipulation  of  Life  and 
Death"  prepared  by  the  United 
Church  Board  for  Homeland  Min- 
istries, 287  Park  Ave.,  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10010. 
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NOVEMBER  was  the  9th  month  in  the  old  Roman  calendar  (note  the 
name),  but  now  it  is  the  11th  month.  This  is  due  to  the  change  of 

the  year's  beginning  from  March  to  January.  At  the  time  of  the  change,  a 

day  was  added;  so  November  now  has  30  days  instead  of  29  as  before. 

Nov.  1.  All  Saints  Day.  Also  Author's  Day.  To  encourage  writers  to  lend 
their  talents  in  making  a  better  America. 

Nov.  1-30.  "One  Nation  Under  God"  Month.  To  reaffirm  the  transcendence 
of  religious  faith  in  America's  heritage. 

Nov.  2.  All-Souls  Day. 

Nov.  2.  James  Knox  Polk's  birthday.  Born  this  day  1795.  The  11th  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.A.  Also  Warren  G.  Harding's  birthday.  The  29th 
President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this  day  in  1865. 

Nov.  3-9.  Cat  Week  — International. 

Nov.  3.  Father  of  Texas  Day.  Honors  Stephen  F.  Austin. 

Nov.  4.  Will  Rogers  Day.  To  honor  the  great  humorist. 

Nov.  5.  GENERAL  ELECTION  DAY.  Don't  forget  to  vote. 

Nov.  5.  Guy  Fawkes  Day.  Great  Britain. 

Nov.  8.  Pilgrim  Festival. 

Nov.  10.  Marine  Corps  Birthday.  Established  in  1775. 

Nov.  10-16.  American  Education  Week.  World  in  Fellowship  Week  also. 

Nov.  11-17.  National  Stamp  Collecting  Week.  Also  Youth  Appreciation 
Week. 

Nov.  11.  Veterans  Day. 

Nov.  12-Dec.  31.  Christmas  Seal  Campaign.  To  support  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis  and  other  respiratory  diseases. 

Nov.  19.  James  Abram  Garfield's  birthday.  Born  this  day  in  1831.  The 
20th  President  of  the  U.S.A. 

Nov.  23.  Franklin  Pierce's  birthday.  Born  this  day  in  1804.  The  14th  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.A. 

Nov.  24.  Zachary  Taylor's  birthday.  Born  this  day  in  1784.  The  12th 
President  of  the  U.S.A. 

Nov.  28.  THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

Nov.  30.  Army-Navy  Football  Game.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IMPORTANT  NOTE.   Washington,    D.    C.   June   24,    1968.   The   Senate 

approved  today  and  sent  to  the  White  House  legislation  that  creates   4 

additional  three-day  weekends. 

The  legislation  applies  initially  only  to  federal  employees  and  D.C. 

It  transfers  observance  of  Washington's  Birthday  from  Feb.  22  to  the 

3rd  Monday  in  Feb.  Memorial  Day  on  the  last  Monday  in  May.  Columbus 

Day  on  the  2nd  Mon.  in  Oct.  and  Veterans  Day  on  the  4th  Mon.  in  Oct. 

All  changes  will  be  effective  Jan.  1,  1970. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Put  Your  House  in  Order  (page  16) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  16:24;  John  15:11 
What  is  man's  most  basic  need?  Why  is  discipline  necessary? 
How  does  one  grow  in  self-discipline? 

2.  Ambassadors  of  Goodwill  (page  24) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Corinthians  5:16-21 

What  elements  of  American  life  are  rooted  in  the  Christian 
faith?  How  demonstrate  these  overseas?  How  can  you  be  most 
helpful  to  missionaries  abroad  and  at  home?  What  mistakes  do 
military  personnel  make  in  foreign  lands?  Give  two  or  three 
examples  of  goodwill  ambassadors  overseas. 

3.  Right  or  Wrong?  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  22:37-40;  1  Samuel  25:29 

What  do  you  think  of  Augustine's  startling  statement:  "Love 
God  and  do  as  you  please"?  How  important  is  law  to  ethics— can 
we  possibly  do  without  law?  What  is  sin?  What  is  right?  Are  there 
fixed  standards  of  right  and  wrong?  Why  or  why  not?  Should  one 
always  do  right  even  when  it  does  not  pay? 

4.  The  Most  Provocative  Beatitudes  (page  44) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  5:1-16 

What  does  the  word  "blessed"  mean?  Who  are  the  meek?  Who 
are  the  "mourners"?  Who  are  the  persecuted?  Why  is  a  decent  man 
bound  to  make  enemies? 


An  efficiency  expert  is  a  person  who  is  smart  enough  to  tell  you  how 
to  run  your  business  and  too  smart  to  start  one  of  his  own. — F.  G.  Kernan 
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Not  My  Own  by  Alfred  Martin.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
60610.  50  cents. 

Man,  who  considers  himself  self-sufficient,  is  really  a  dependent  being.  He  did 
not  bring  himself  into  existence.  He  is  a  creature  of  God  and  God  owns  all 
things.  Man  is  the  steward  not  just  of  money  but  of  all  life.  Here  is  a  clear 
explanation  of  man's  relation  to  God  in  matters  of  life  and  possessions. 

Living  the  Christian  Life  by  George  B.  Duncan.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  50  cents. 

The  author  probes  in  this  book  into  some  of  the  sore  spots  of  the  Christian's 
daily  walk  and  has  uncovered  the  maladies  which  severely  limit  the  strength  of 
the  evangelical  church. 

Planning:  U.S.A.  by  George  Soule.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10016.  95  cents. 

An  incisive  analysis  of  the  idea  of  economic  planning  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
author,  who  is  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  believes 
that  such  planning  is  a  necessity.  He  shows  how  it  has  operated  throughout 
our  history.  "It  gives  perspective  on  where  we  are  going  by  looking  where 
we  have  been." 

The  Lonely  Voice  by  Frank  O'Connor  with  short  stories  by  James  Joyce,  Katherine 
Mansfield  and  others.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.  New  York  N.  Y. 
10016.  $1.25. 

A  study  of  the  Short  Story  by  Frank  O'Connor  with  19  stories  by  the  great 
masters. 


Africa  Yesterday  and  Today.  Edited  by  Clark  D.  Moore  and  Ann  Dunbar.  Bantam 
Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.   10016.  95  cents. 

Here  is  a  fascinating  story  of  a  land  of  violence  and  courage.  It  is  told  by 
the  men  who  are  shaping  the  future  of  Africa's  emerging  nations.  Also  penetrating 
essays  by  outstanding  authorities  on  Africa's  past. 


Problems  of  the  World  Economy  by  Richard  Bailey.  Penguin  Books,   Inc.,  3300 
Clipper  Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md.  21211.  95  cents. 

The  author  examines  the  agencies  which  organize,  and  to  some  extent  regulate, 
the  economic  and  political  affairs  of  the  world.  He  asks  such  questions  as:  Are 
the  international  institutions  dealing  with  trade,  money  and  technical  aid  equal 
to  the  tasks  facing  them?  Is  the  formation  of  regional  blocs  likely  to  spread? 
Has  a  multi-racial  British  Commonwealth  a  role  to  play  in  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  West  and  the  Third  World? 
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Item  Missing 

Just  read  through  the  July  issue  of  THE  LINK.  Excellent  material  and  you 
and  your  staff  are  to  be  commended  for  the  outstanding  service  to  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

Note  in  "The  Link  Calendar"  there  is  a  small  item  missing.  The  29th  of 
July  is  the  anniversary  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Chaplaincy,   1775.  How  about  that! 

-Chaplain  (COL)  Franklin  T.  Gosser,  Hq.  VII  Corps,  APO  New  York  09107. 

Wishes  Pen  Pals 

I  really  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK  magazine  and  whenever  I  can  get  a  copy 
I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  All  of  the  articles  attract  me  but  I  love  especially 
poems  and  I  keep  all  of  them.  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the 
wonderful  work  you  are  doing. 

About  four  years  ago  my  letter  of  thanks  for  one  of  your  articles  was  inserted 
in  your  magazine.  Then  a  Christian  boy  who  lived  in  the  States  started  to 
write  me  letters.  It  sure  was  an  unexpected  wonderful  surprise  to  me.  So  just 
after  that  I  did  the  same  thing  to  an  American  boy  who  was  stationed  in  Korea. 
A  few  months  later  he  went  back  to  the  States  but  we  are  still  writing  with 
each  other  exchanging  our  experiences  and  blessings  in  Christ.  We  really  helped 
each  other  to  grow  in  the  Christian  life. 

I  really  love  to  write  letters  and  share  poems  with  my  friends.  And  now  I  am 
wishing  to  write  to  boys  in  Vietnam  who  wish  to  write  to  a  Japanese  girl.  So  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  to  help  me  find  pen  pals. 

—  Miss  Mitsuko  Takaoka,  P.  O.  Box  20,  Kohoku  Post  Office,  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Pictures  of  Negro  Ladies 

I  sincerely  enjoy  the  many  interesting  and  inspirational  articles  appearing 
in  your  magazine. 

Each  edition  carries,  on  either  of  your  covers,  pictures  of  lovely  young 
Caucasian  ladies.  This  is  excellent,  however,  I  sure  would  enjoy  and  appreciate 
seeing  your  covers  graced  with  occasional  pictures  of  young  Negro  ladies  as  well. 

-MSgt  Alphonso  Rudd.  AF4530,  1881  Comm  Sq  (AFCS),  APO  San  Francisco 
96326. 
(We  have  had  pictures  of  Negro  girls  and  we  plan  to  use  others  from  time  to  time. 
—  Editor.) 

He  Proves  He  Likes  THE  LINK 

I  have  been  an  avid  reader  of  your  magazine,  THE  LINK,  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for  the  fine  publication  you 
publish.  In  order  to  pass  this  magazine  on  to  some  persons  I  hold  dear,  I  am  ordering 
two  subscriptions.  (Names  given.) 

-SFC  Don  Ecklund,  SPD,  USAG,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  80913 
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"Your  X-ray  shows  you  have  ulcers 
and  gallstones.  Which  operation  can 
you  afford?" 


FRIEND:  "So  you  were  asked  for 
an  opinion  of  that  amateur's  play- 
ing. What  do  you  think  of  it?" 
MASTER  MUSICIAN:  "He  plays 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian 
charity." 

FRIEND:  "What  do  you  mean?" 
MASTER  MUSICIAN:  "His  right 
hand  does  not  know  what  his  left 
hand  is  doing." 

The  parachute  troops  were  jump- 
ing for  the  first  time.  The  sergeant 
said:  "All  you  have  to  do  is  jump, 
say  Geronimo,  count  to  three  and 
pull  the  cord." 

At    10,000    feet    the    five    men 


jumped.  When  the  plane  landed,  the 
sergeant  saw  a  parachuter  hanging 
on  the  door  who  asked:  "What's  the 
name  of  the  Italian  again?" 

The  beautiful  young  lady  went  to 
the  psychiatrist's  office  for  her  first 
visit.  The  doctor  looked  at  her  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  said:  "Come  over 
here,  please."  He  promptly  put  his 
arms  around  her  and  kissed  her.  As 
he  finally  released  her,  he  com- 
mented briskly,  "That  takes  care 
of  my  problem.  Now  what's  yours?" 
—American  Salesman. 

One  bureaucrat  to  another:  "Well, 
if  we  made  a  blunder,  don't  just 
stand  there.  Label  it  'Top  Secret' 
and  file  it  away."  —  Humor  Variety. 

Two  business  partners  went  fish- 
ing in  a  small  rowboat,  and  sudden- 
ly a  storm  blew  up.  The  boat  cap- 
sized, and  one  of  the  men  began 
to  swim;  his  partner  floundered  and 
sputtered  helplessly. 

"Say,  Harry,"  the  swimmer  said 
to  the  sinking  man,  "can  you  float 
alone?" 

"My,  my,"  cried  the  sinking  man, 
"I'm  drowning,  and  he  talks  about 
business."— A utomotive  Dealer  News. 

One  ingenious  young  man  solved 
a  familiar  expense  problem  by  ask- 
ing his  girl,  "I  heard  a  good  one  the 
other  day.  Do  you  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  filet  mignon  and 
a  hamburger?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  she  replied. 

"Good,"  beamed  the  young  man. 
"Waiter,  bring  us  a  couple  of  ham- 
burgers. ' '  —  Correspondent. 
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(in  is   Mayflower   II,   exhibited   April   thro 
jiith.  Mass,   Read   (he   freattfiful    story    of    t, 
'  Them,"  on  page  18 
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